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Art. I. Narrative of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire, . 
usually called the Congo, in South Africa, in 1816, under the 
Direction of Captain J. K. Tuckey, R.N. To which zs added, 
the Journal of Professor Smith; some general Observations on 
the Country and its Inhabitants; and an Appendix: containing 

the. Natural History of that Part of the Kingdom of. Congo 
through which the Zaire flows. Published by Permission of the 
Lords Commissioners of the, Admiralty. 4to. pp. 580. and 
Fourteen Plates. 21. 2s. Boards. Murray. 1818. 


I* our account of Riley’s captivity in Africa, (M. R. for 

October last, p. 127.) it was our melancholy duty to re- 
cord the unfortunate result'of the expedition fitted out by the 
Government to explore the course of the Zaire or Congo 
river, together with the-death of the enterprizing commander 
of it, Captain Tuckey, and most of his scientific associates. 
The present voluine is the monument to their memory, which 
has been executed by Mr. Barrow, one of the Secretaries to 
the Admiralty ; and a painful history it relates, although less 
discouraging to future persons who may embark in the cause 
of African discovery, than we might have’ expected from the 
first and general contemplation of the catastrophe. — Con- 
siderable attention has been paid by the editor to the materials 
of which he became the depository, and which have been 
greatly amplified by the insertion of his own reflections and 
Tedertiona from the account given by the travellers. Their 
narratives, however, are properly preserved in a distinct form ; 
any deviation from which, we think, would have rendered the 
publication very unsatisfactory. 

The volume, as now constituted, comprizés, 1. A very long 
Introduction by the Editor.— 2. Captain 'Tuckey’s Narra- 
tive. — 3. A Journal by Professor Smith, a scientific Member 
of the Expedition. — 4. A division intitléd * General Ob- 
servations’ by the Editor, containing a View of the State of 
the Country and People bordering on the Zaire, as collected 
from the preceding narratives, and. some few other sources ; — 
VoL. LXXXVI. I and 
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and 5. an Appendix of five Numbers, consisting chiefly of Bo- 
tanical matter. It will be the simplest mode of arrangement 
for us to consider the Introduction, the Narrative, and the 
£ General Observations’ in the first instance; and to reserve Pro- 
fessor Smith’s Journal and the Appendix for another article. 
‘© The Zaire,” says Purchas, (we quote from the Introduc- 
tion,) * is of such force that noship can get in against the 
current, but neer to the shore; yea, it prevails against the 
ocean’s saltnesse threescore, and as some say, fourscore miles 
within the sea, before his proud waves yeeld their full homage, 
and receive that salt temper in token of subjection. Such is 
the haughty spirit of that stream, overrunning the low coun- 
tries as it passeth, and swollen with conceit of daily conquests, 
and daily supplies, which, in armies of showers, are by the 
clouds sent to his succour, runnes now in a furious rage, 
thinking even to swallow the ocean, which before he never saw, 
with his mouth wide-gaping eight-and-twentee miles, as Lopez 
affirmeth, in the opening; but meeting with a more giant- 
like enemie which lies lurking under the cliffes to receive his 
assault, is presently swallowed.in that wider wombe, yet so, 
as always being conquered, he never gives over, but in an 
eternall quarrel, with deepe and indented frownes in his angry 
face, foaming with disdaine, and filling the aire with noise, 
(with fresh helpe) supplies those forces which the salt sea hath 
consumed.” This quaint and fantastical description has been 
partly verified by observations of late voyagers, and thence 
regarded as a corroboration of the hypothesis of Maxwell, so 
strongly embraced by Park, that the Niger was emptied into 
the ocean through this channel. Among the objections to 
this suggestion, the length of the course of such a river is 
undoubtedly one of the most serious: for, if we presume it to 
flow over a space of four thousand miles, it must follow as a 
necessary consequence that the source must be at a very con- 
siderable height indeed above the level of the sea; and it 
does not appear that Park passed over any mountains of ex- 
traordinary elevation in order to reach the Niger. To this 
remark it is answered by the editor that, if we assume three 
thousand feet as the height of the source, we shall have an 
average slope of nine to the mile in the course of four 
thousand miles, which is more than has been calculated of the 
descent of the Amazons in S. America. It was clearly con- 
ceived by our Government that this and some other objections 
tothe hypothesis were easily removed; and we have always 
imagined, in common with them, that the arguments in favour 
of it, to which we have formerly adverted more at large, 
greatly preponderated: so that the general appearance of a 
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justification of the expedition, which pervades the: introduc- 
tion, strikes us as unnecessary. 
To solve these geographical problems relative to the Niger, 
a double expedition was prepared: the one, to follow the 
course of Park, and descend the Niger, as far as it might be 
practicable; the other, to explore the Zaire upwards to its 
source. Of the calamities which attended the former in its 
outset, we have spoken elsewhere, and have no farther inform- 
ation to offer relative to its subsequent operations. ‘The 
history of the latter is now before us. — In procuriig vessels 
adapted for the navigation of the Zaire, two essential qualifi- 
cations presented themselves; viz. that they should draw little 
water, and that they should afford sufficient accommodation 
for the officers and crew, the naturalists and their collections. 
Sir Joseph Banks suggested the idea of a steam-vesasel, as a 
saving of human labour, and a mode of impelling the vessel 
against a very rapid current; and cxperiments were made in 
deference to this opinion: but it was found that an engine of 
sufficient power was so great an incumbrance in the vessel, as 
to be likely to prove more detrimental than advantageous, 
and the steam-plan was ultimately abandoned. The Congo, 
which was the name given to the vessel destined for the expe- 
dition, was highly approved by those who were to navigate 
her; although, having been originally fitted to contain the 
engine, she was not very sightly in the eyes of many naval 
men: — the principle on which she was built was similar to that 
which was proposed by the late Earl Stanhope, as most proper 
for ships of war, in combining the greatest number of requisite 
qualifications. As it could scarcely be doubted that siailows 
and rapids would occur in the river, a double boat, cviisistin 
of two of thirty-five feet long and six feet broad,, was ordpaired 
at the suggestion of Captain Tuckey; and a kind of connect- 
ing platform was added to it, the whole capable of containing 
from twenty to thirty men, with three months’ provisions. 
These were stowed in the Dorothy transport, which was 
ordered to accompany the expedition to the river Zaire. The 
greater part of the persons engaged were left to the choice of 
the commander, and were all volunteers on the occasion. The 
scientific gentlemen consisted of Professor Smith, (of Norway,) 
Botanist; Mr. Cranch, Collector of Objects of Natural History ; 
Mr. Tudor, Comparative Anatomist ; Mr. Galwey, a friend of 
Capt.'T.; and Mr. Lockhart, a Gardener from the King’s 
Gardens at Kew. Some artificers were included, and twelve 
marines; and, with Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Fitzmaurice the 
Master, the Mates, Surgeon, seamen, and two natives of 
Conge, the whole party consisted of fifty-six persons. ne 
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the instructions from the Lords of the Admiralty defined the 
objects’ in view, and in their opinion the means best adapted 
to ensure the accomplishment of them, at considerable length, 
much was left to the discretion of the Commander. ‘The 
disastrous event baffled all such precautions. 


* Captain Tuckey, Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Eyre (the purser), 
and ten of the Congo’s crew, Professor Smith, Mr. Cranch, 
Mr. Tudor, and Mr. Galwey, in all eighteen persons, died in the 
short space of less than three months which they remained in the 
river, or within a few days after leaving the river. Fourteen of the 
above-mentioned were of the party of thirty who set out on the 
land-journey beyond the cataracts; the other four were attacked 
on board the Congo; two died in the passage out, and the 
serjeant of marines at the hospital at Bahia, making the total 
number of deaths amount to twenty-one. 

‘ This great mortality is the more extraordinary, as it appears 
from Captain Tuckey’s journal that nothing could be finer than the 
climate, the thermometer never descending lower than 60° of 
Fahrenheit during the night, and seldom exceeding 76° in the day 
time ; the atmosphere remarkably dry ; scarcely a shower falling 
during the whole of the journey ; and the sun sometimes for three 
or four days not shewing himself sufficiently clear to enable them 
to get an observation. 

‘ It appears indeed from the report of Mr. M° Kerrow, the as- 
sistant surgeon of the Congo, that though the greater number 
were carried off by a most violent fever of the remittant type, 
some of them appeared to have no other ailment than that which 
had been caused by extreme fatigue, and actually to have died from 
exhaustion. The greater number however of the whole crew 
caught the fever, and some of them died of it who had been left 
on board the Congo below the cataracts; ‘ but these,” as he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ were permitted to go on shore on liberty, where the day 
was passed in running about the country from one village to an- 
other, and during the night lying in huts or the open air; and 
though the dews were scarcely sensible at this season, the fall of 
the thermometer was very considerable, say 15° or 20° below that 
of the day. Spirituous liquors were not to be obtained, but ex-_ 
cesses of another kind were freely indulged in, to which they were 
at all times prompted by the native blacks, who were always ready 
to give up their sisters, daughters, or even their wives, for the hope 
only of getting in return a small quantity of spirits.” Perhaps too, 
the river-water may have had its baneful effects, mixed as it is with 
foreign matter arising from the perpetual decomposition of animal 
and vegetable substances, by the dead carcases of alligators, hip- 
popotasni, lizards, &c. and by the decayed mangroves which for 
fifty miles occupy the alluvial banks of the river, and which, after 
their disappearance, are covered with the Cyperus papyrus of the 
height of twelve feet. Beyond these the Congo was moored, 
where the river-was closed in by lofty hills, and over these woody 


shores the .sea-breezes had to pass. Mr. M° Kerrow seems to ' 
think, 
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‘think, however, that. fatigue and exposure to the sun, together 


with considerable atmospherical vicissitudes, were the principal 
exciting causes of the disease which attacked the marching party, 
and probably those also left in the lower part of the river.’ 


The symptoms and progress of the disease are circumstan- 
tially and perspicuously related by Mr. M* Kerrow, in the 
pages succeeding the above extract. , 

A few sketches of the professional and literary lives of the 


-gentlemen engaged in this unfortunate enterprize confer addi- 


tional interest on a volume, which commemorates their fallin a 
cause pursued by them with a zeal deserving of a far different 
result. | 

From this portion we learn that James Kingston Tuckey 
was the youngest son of a gentleman residing at Greenhill, 
near Mallow, in the county of Cork. He was born in Au- 
gust, 1776, and, his parents dying during his infancy, was 


brought up under the care of his maternal grand-mother. <A 
spirit of adventure was predominant in him from early years, 


and a consequent inclination for the sea-service: he engaged 
in it at first during a period of peace, but, on the opening of 
the revolutionary war, he was received on board the Suffolk ; 


was present at the capture of Trincomallee from the Dutch, 


where he was slightly wounded; assisted at the surrender of 
Amboyna; and, in the humane purpose of attempting to 
rescue some Dutch from the vengeance of the native chiefs, 
the bursting of a musket broke his right arm, of which he 
never recovered the complete use. Having no surgeon at hand, 
he set it himself in a truly sailor-like fashion, as he expressed 
it; that is, so badly that a surgeon was obliged to break it 
again. Rear Admiral Rainier appointed him a lieutenant be-. 
fore the usual time, for his services in quelling a mutiny at 
Ceylon in 1798, and he was subsequently engaged in some 
severe actions in the same seas. In the following year, he 


was employed in the Red Sea, during the occupation of 


Egypt by the French; where it is supposed that his consti- 
tution suffered severely from exposure to intense heat. The 


following brief extract will sufficiently account for his suf-. 
ferings : 


‘ He writes from Bombay, ‘ It may surprise you to hear me 
complain of heat, after six years broiling between the tropics ; 


but the hottest day I ever felt, either in the East or the West 


Indies, was winter to the coolest one we had in the Red Sea. 
The whole coast of ‘ Araby the Blest,’ from Babelmandeb to 


~ Suez, for forty miles inland, is an arid sand, producing not a single 


blade of grass, nor affording one drop of fresh water; that which 
we drank for nine months, on being analyzed, was found to con- 
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tain a very considerable portion of sea salt. In the Red Sea the 
thermometer at midnight was never lower than 94°, at sunrise 104°, 
and at noon 112°. In India the medium is 82°, the highest 94°.’ ’ 


A serious complaint in the liver rendered a return to his 
native country indispensable: but no sooner was his health in 
some measure recruited, than he anxiously applied for em- 
ployment, and obtained it in 1802; when he served in an 
expedition, of which the object was to form another settle- 
ment in New South Wales. He returned to England in 1804, 
strongly recommended to the Admiralty and to Sir Joseph 
Banks, ‘and published a narrative of his voyage: but all such 
testimonies were rendered abortive by his capture in the 
Calcutta, of 50 guns, Capt. Woodriff, in the following 
year, after an action which, although unfortunate, was 
esteemed as it merited by the court-martial assembled in con- 
sequence. A heavy captivity of nine long years succeeded, 
continuing without hope of exchange to the termination of 
the war. He married in 1806 a fellow-prisoner, Miss Stuart, 
daughter of an officer in the East-India Company’s service. 
She was permitted to come to England in 1810, in order to 
attend to her husband’s domestic affairs, and. was landed on 
her return at Morlaix: but, after a detention there of six 
weeks, she was sent back again to England, without being al- 
lowed to re-join her husband at Verdun. On the advance of 


the allies into France in 1814, he was visited with an affecting 
domestic calamity : 


‘ Mr. Tuckey, with his two little boys, was obliged to travel, in 
the most inclement weather he ever experienced, to Blois. His 
youngest son was taken ill on the journey, and fell a victim to 
fatigue and sickness. ‘‘ I had, indeed,” says the father, “ a hard 
trial with my little boy, for after attending him day and night for 
three weeks, (he had no mother, no servant, no friend but me to 
watch over him,) I received his last breath, and then had not only 
to direct his interment, but also to follow him to the grave, and re- 
commend his innocent soul to his God; this was indeed a severe 
trial, but it was a duty, and I did not shrink from it.” ’ 


The prosecution of his professional studies occupied the in- 
tervals of sickness, with which he was severely visited, durin 
his captivity, and on his return he published some of the re- 
sults of them in a work intitled ‘ Maritime Geography and 
Statistics ;” which is described by the editor to be a work 
of useful reference, and of much general information. 
Mr. Tuckey was promoted to the rank of Commander soon 
after his liberation at the peace, and with many others offered 
his services to Government, when the scheme of an expedition 
to the Zaire became publicly known; and his claims were al- 

_lowed in preference to those of other candidates. 
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_ Lieutenant Hawkey was likewise an officer whose prospects: 
had been blasted by a similar captivity of eleven years, cutting 
him off from all active pursuit and professional advancement 
in the prime of life; and the knowlege which Capt. Tuckey 
had acquired of him in France led to his selection of him asa 
sharer in the enterprize which terminated fatally to them both. 

Professor Chetien Smith was born at Drammen in Norway 
in 1785, educated at Kongsberg, and completed his studies 
in the University of Copenhagen, where he acquired his 
taste for botany under Professor Hornemann; in company 
with whom he had made a botanical tour in his native moun- 
tains in 1807. On another occasion, when employed in 
similar researches by a literary society of his own country, 
he assembled the scattered peasanty of some of the high 
and secluded vallies, and explained to them the valuable pro- 
perties of their native lichens; instructing them how to con- 
vert these mosses into bread that was pleasant to the taste and 
wholesome, and to discard that miserable resource of bark- 
bread which afforded little nourishment, and was highly pre- 
judicial to health. He was afterward seated in the professor’s 
chair at Christiania, and in pursuit of his favourite science 
traversed the most mountainous districts of our island and 
of Ireland, returning to London in the year 1814. Thence 
he sailed with Baron Von Buch to the Madeiras and Canary 
isles, and came again to this country in order to prepare his 
Flora for publication. It was at this time, at the suggestion 
of Sir Joseph Banks, and from a pure love of science, that he 
joined the expedition to the Zaire. His journal, which is 
preserved in this volume, was written in the Danish language, 
and we are now indebted to Dr. Rydberg for the translation 
of it. Death prevented the author from completing or 
revising it. 

Mr. Cranch, collector of objects of natural history,: was 
recommended by Dr. Leach of the British Museum to fill 
this department, having been engaged in making such col- 
lections for that repository on the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. He was a native of Kingsbridge, in the former of 
those counties, and was brought up to the humble occupation 
of a shoe-maker : but a passionate ardour for the above named 
science overcame the difficulties with which Fortune .had 
obstructed his advances. It is a frequent remark that the 
county of Devon has produced more men who have fought 
their way to eminence from discouraging, pagionings than 
any other in this kingdom. Mr. Cranch also fell a victim to 
this unfortunate expedition. — Mr. Tudor, comparative ana- 
tomist, met with a similar fate, not having had an opportunity 
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to exert himself in the department for which he was selected. — 
Mr. Galwey, who embarked as a volunteer, without any de- 
fined occupation, was a neighbour of Mr. Tuckey’s family in 
Ireland, and was bred as a banker; a profession unsuitable 
to his disposition, which was remarkable for an enthusiastic 
zeal for foreign travel and for geological researches: it was 
this spirit which induced him to solicit leave to accompany his 
friend, and which eventually caused the loss of him to society. 

Wezgshall, not enter into the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the death of all these gentlemen, as varying from 
each other either in the symptoms or the duration of dis- 
ease: ‘but something almost unaccountable appeared in the 
mortality which carried them off successively, more from 
extreme fatigue than dangerous complaints; and yet this 
fatigue, however great, does not seem on the recital of it to 
be so very extraordinary as to account for the fatal effects 
attaching to such a number of persons. Mr. Fitzmaurice the 
master, and Mr. Hodder, his mate, escaped the fever with 
very slight attacks. Lockhart, the gardener, did not expe- 
rience an hour’s illness during the expedition, although he 
advanced to the farthest point: on his return he was ill, but 
recovered. Mr. Eyre the purser, and a large proportion of 
the people in subordinate employments, were included in the 
mortality. 

We proceed now to make a brief analysis of Captain Tuckey’s 
own narrative, passing over such earlier parts of it as detail 
the navigation of seas already well known, and the appearance 
of those objects of natural history which usually occur in such 
latitudes. The vessels sailed from the Thames in February 
1815, and on the 30th of June we find them off Malemba 
point, nearly three degrees north of the Zaire. On coming 
to an anchor, they were visited by the Ma/ook, or king’s 
merchant, who could imagine no other reason for their voyage 
than the purchase of slaves. The dresses of the party which 
came on board were a strange medley of European and 
African costume: the secretary, for instance, wore the uniform- 
coat of an English General over an otherwise naked body ; 
but the portions of native dress consisted chiefly of checked 
or other cotton-cloth, folded round the waist, and a little 
apron of the skin of some animal, which is a mark of 
gentility. All of them were loaded with feliches ; which 
objects of adoration, and potent charms, were composed of 
the most heterogeneous materials; such as bits of shells, 
horns, stones, wood, rags, &c. Some had sculptured figures; 
and it is remarkable that the features represented in them 
were.those of Egyptians rather than Negroes. On the ong 
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July, while Captain T. was sounding in eighteen fathoms and 
finding bottom, the water suddenly deepened so much that 
the bottom could not be reached with one hundred and fifty 
fathoms of line, which convinced him that he was now in the 
channel of the Zaire: though the current was insignificant 
in comparison of what had been expected: the wind being 
favourable, he stood up the river ; the depth of water varying, 
when the bottom could be found, in sudden and extraordinary 
degrees. ¥ 

The transport was so heavy a vessel in sailing, and the 
breezes from the sea were so light, that the ships were de- 
layed a long time off Shark point, which runs out in a 
northerly direction from the southern shore of the mouth of 
the river. During this detention, Capt. Tuckey had several 
interviews with the natives; who are ‘described as almost 
without exception ‘sulky-looking vagabonds, dirty, swarming 
with lice, and scaled over with the itch, all symptoms of Por- 
tuguese civilization, and altogether very interior to those of 
Malemba.’ At length, on the 12th of July, the Captain 
determined to get rid of the transport. He left her, there- 
fore, in company with the naturalists; and in his double 
boats, which exceeded his expectations, with a light breeze, 
and against the current, which did not run more than three 
miles in an hour, he doubled Shark point ; — to him, he says, 
a more redoubtable promontory than the Cape of Good Hope 
had been to the early navigators. 


‘ The peninsula of Cape Padron and Shark Point, which forms 
the south side of the estuary, has been evidently formed by the 
combined depositions of the sea and river, the external or sea 
shore being composed of quartzy sand, forming a steep beach; 
the internal or river side, a deposit of mud overgrown with the 


mangrove ; and both sides of the river towards its mouth is of 


similar formation, intersected by numerous creeks, (apparently 
forming islands,) in which the water is perfectly torpid. This 
mangrove or alluvial tract appears to extend on both shores about 
seven or eight miles inland, where the elevated and primitive soil 
then occurs, and the outline of which is frequently caught from 
the river, through vistas formed by setting fire to the mangrove, 
or over the creeks. This mangrove tract is entirely impenetrable, 
the trees growing in the water, with the exception of a few spots 
of sandy beach. Small islands have in many places been formed 
by the current, and doubtless in the rainy season, when the stream 
is at its maximum, these islands may be entirely separated from 
the banks, and the entwined roots keeping the trees together, 
they will float down the river, and merit the name of floatin 
islands. At this season, however, they are reduced to pobasiokal 
patches of a few yards of brush-wood, or reeds, which, gliding 
gently 
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gently down the stream, convey the idea of repose rather than 
the rush of a mighty river.’ 


We must carry the party forwards with little account of them 
until the 5th of August, to the point at which they quitted the 
Congo sloop a little beyond the capital of Embomma; the 
Chenoo or King of which was one of the most powerful on 
the lower parts of the river. It was very difficult to per- 
suade him that they came neither to trade nor to make war: 
but, “after sundry consultations, he at last appeared satisfied. 
The name of Zaire was unknown, but the river. was called 
Moienzi énzaddi, or the absorber of many waters; though 
it did not appear as yet to have received many tributary 
streams. A black man called Simmons, a native of the 
country, and of royal extraction, was here restored to his 
home; having been brought from England, after slavery in 
the West Indies, for that purpose, and having served as 
cook’s. mate during his passage. He was soon meta- 
morphosed again into a prince, his father dressing him out 
in a silk coat embroidered with silver, which was worn over 
his own dirty banyan and trowsers: on his head, he had a 
black glazed hat, with an enormous grenadier feather; and 
a silk sash, suspending a ship’s cutlass, completed his equip- 
ment. Shortly after his arrival, he begged a piece of cloth 
to envelope his aunt, who had been dead seven years, and 
was now to be buried in two months, having arrived at | 
a size to make a genteel funeral: the custom of the conntry 
being to wrap the body in the cloth-money, or European 
cottons, perpetually adding more and more wrappers; and 
the bulk to be acquired being limited, among the rich, merely 
by the power of conveyance to the grave. 

The thermometer here, it being the winter-season, seldom 
rose above 76° and usually fell to 60° at night, when occa- 
sionally heavy dews prevailed. Of the natural productions, 
we cannot now find room for a statement. 

On the 5th of August, leaving the Conge sloop, Captain 
Tuckey took with him the lieutenant, the master, one mate, 
the four scientific gentlemen, and Mr. Galwey; proceeding 
up the river in ‘the double boats, the transport’s long boat, 
two gigs, and one of the punts. The description of the 
banks will be best conveyed by the annexed quotation: 


‘ We found the river running between two high ridges of 
barren rocky hills, chiefly mica slate, with masses of quartz 
rising above the surface; the slate running’ out in points, and the 
rocks under water forming strong ripplings and little eddies. 
In some spots, where the current has. been turned aside by _ 
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rocky poiats, the river has deposited its mnd, and formed little 
strips of soil covered with reedy grass, and some few little spots 
of Indian corn, Off these places, anchorage is always found on a 
good clay-bottom in from four to eight fathoms, a boat’s length 
trom the grass; besides these narrow strips, we this day counted 
several little vallies* between the hills, forming the mouths of the 
ravines, the largest of which is named Vinda le Zally, and extends 
two miles along shore. In those vallies were some corn and 
manioc plantations, and many palm trees. The two rocks named 
by the natives Sandy, or Zonda, are of slate; that named Oscar, 
by Maxwell, has a very large tree upon it, the other only brush- 
wood; they are separated by a space of about so yards. On the 
north shore, nearly opposite these rocks, is a hanging precipice, 
to which may be given the name of Lover’s Leap, though in a 
sense different from that of Leucadia, this being the place of 
execution of the adulterous wives of the king ot Bomma, and 
their paramours, who are precipitated from the summit into the 
river. 

On the 8th, they found the hills more barren than lower 
down, and the strips of reedy grass less numerous, as also 
the vallies; palm trees were no longer seen, nor any kind of 
cultivation on the banks. On the roth, the difficulties ‘in- 
creased so much from the ledges of rocks and the velocity of 
the current, that the gentlemen foresaw they should not be 
able to proceed much farther in boats; and, hearing that 
some Madonzo men were at Noki, whose country lay far up 
the river, the Captain determined to pay a visit to the Chenoo, 
and attempt to procure guides. The party had a most 
fatiguing march of two hours before they reached the banza: 
sometimes scrambling up the sides of almost perpendicular 
hills, and over great masses of quartz and schistus; and occa- 
sionally descending into vallies covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation. At length, they arrived at the residence of the 
chief, who lived with much more savage magnificence, bit 
less of European manner, than the king of Embomma. The 
ground was covered with the skins of lions and leopards, the 
treading on which by a subject even of the highest rank 
was a crime punished with slavery; and the Chenoo himself 
dressed ina red cloak, laced, had on his head an enormous 
cap of the white feathers of the Heron. He was not so inqui- 
sitive or suspicious as the travellers might have anticipated, 
but readily granted guides to the cataracts of Yellala, all 
beyond which seemed to be a ¢erra incognita to him and his 
courtiers: the manners of which nobles were certainly not 
very highly polished, as one of them evinced by squirting a 
portion of brandy from his own mouth into that of a friend, 
who during the scramble had not obtained a fair share of the 
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precious liquor. . After a difficult journey, Capt. T. and his 
friends regained their boats in the evening ; having especially 
remarked the scarcity of provisions in the parts which they 
visited, the value of goods given in exchange for the little 
flesh that could be procured considerably exceeding that of a 
shilling for the pound weight. A Mandingo slave was brought 
to them on their return, who said that three moons had 
passed while he had been coming from his own country, 
where he had been taken; and that the name of it was 


-Mintolo, on the banks of a river as broad as the Zaire, but 


so filled with rocks as not to be navigable even by canoes. 
On the 14th, Captain Tuckey determined to leave the boats 
and proceed to Yellala by land, which had been described 
as a cataract scarcely inferior to Niagara. Thirteen men, and 
the gentlemen of the expedition, composed the party: but, 
the former complaining of fatigue before they quite reached 
it, the gentlemen proceeded to view it closely by themselves, 
and were much disappointed on finding merely a comparative 
brook bubbling over a stony bed. 


‘ The south side of the river is here a vast hill of bare rock 
(sienite), and the north a lower but more precipitous hill of the 
same substance, between which two the river has forced its 
course ; but in the middle an island of slate still defies its power, 
and breaks the current into two narrow channels; that near the 
south side gives vent to the great mass of the river, but is ob- 
structed by rocks above and under water, over which the torrent 
rushes with great fury and noise, as may easily be conceived. 
The channel on the north side is now nearly dry, and is composed 
of great masses of slate, with perpendicular fissures. The highest 
part of the island is 15 feet above the present level, but from the 
marks on it the water in the rainy season must rise 12 feet, con- 
sequently covers the whole of ‘the breadth of the channel, with 
the exception of the summit of the island; and with the en- 
creased velocity, must then produce a fall somewhat more con- 
sonant to the description of the natives. In ascending two hills, 
we observed the river both above and below the fall to be ob- 
structed by rocks as far as we could see, which might be a distance 
of about four miles. Highly disappointed in our expectations of 
seeing a grand cataract, and equally vexed at finding that the 
progress of the boats would be stopped, we climbed back to our 
people, whom we reached at four o’clock totally exhausted. | 

‘ The principal idea that the fall creates is, that the quantity 


‘of water which flows over it is by no means equal to the volume 


of the river below it; and yet, as we know there is not at this 
season a single tributary stream sufficient to turn a mill, below the 


‘fall, we can hardly aceount for this volume, unless we suppose, 


as Dr. Smith suggests; the existence of subterranean communi- 
cations, or caverns filled with water.’ 
This 
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This excursion was extended during the two subsequent 
days, but the river offered little variety, and it was very diffi- 
cult to procure spring-water among the hills. Mr. Tudor was 
taken ill with a fever, but the complaints of the others were 
confined to fatigue. It was remarked that, up to this point, 
no tree had been seen that was large enough to make a beam 
for a sloop of war. No possibility appeared of obtaining any 
intelligence of the higher parts of the river, nor could guides be 
persuaded to go farther than from banza (town) to banza: but, 
as an agreement seemed to prevail that the south side of the 
river was more difficult than the north, and no traces of the 
Portugueze missions could be found on the latter; Capt. Tuckey 
determined to chuse the north bank for his future progress. 
In pursuance of this plan, Lieut. Hawkey and Mr. Fitz- 
maurice were sent with sixteen men to form a depdt of pro- 
visions at Cooloo, or the cataract; and on the 21st the Cap- 
tain, with fourteen men, set out for the banza of Inga by land, 
sending the boats down the river to rejoin the Congo sloop. 
Simmons, who was engaged as interpreter, deserted on the 
first day ; and another was procured with much difficulty, his 
countrymen attempting to deter him by the idea of being killed 
and eaten by the Bush-men, or slave-hunters. The country 
appeared to be, at about eight or ten miles from the river, 
more hilly and barren as they advanced, but of the same struc- 
ture on a larger scale. On the 23d they rejoined the river at 
an angle in its course, and it seemed to be entirely filled with 
rocks for four or five miles, without a passage even for a canoe. 
On the noon of the same day, they reached Inga; here 
Captain Tuckey found it impossible to proceed if he denied 
any intention of trading; and consequently he described him- 
self as the fore-runner of white men, who came to find out the 
wants of the natives. The people had never before seen an 
European, and the commodities from our part of the world 
were reduced to a stone-jug and some rags of clothing. On 
the 24th, in the evening, they again reached the river at 
Mavoonda Boaya, where they found it lined with rocks, but 
having a free current in the middle, from two to three hundred 
yards wide, and flowing about two miles in an hour. Some 
distinct information was here received respecting the upward. 
course of the river; all persons agreeing that, after a passage 
of ten days in a canoe, they would reach a large sandy island, 
naaking two channels, one to the N. W. the other to the N. E.: 
that in the latter was a fall, over which canoes might be taken ; 
and that, twenty days above this fall, the river issued in sma! 
streams from a muddy marsh or lake. According to these ac- 
counts, therefore, the Zaire becomes navigable again about 
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24 miles above the cataracts of Yellala.—The country was 
found to decline towards the north. Captain Tuckey now re- 
turned to Inga, and thence dispatched Lieut. Hawkey with 
some natives to Cooloo to bring up the presents, intending to 
proceed up the river by canoes from Mavoonda. Mr. Cranch, 
who was ill, took this opportunity of returning to the Congo. 
— We are reluctantly compelled to omit all account of native 
customs, and to resume the expedition at the return of Mr. 
Hawkey. An excursion which was made to ascertain some re- 
ported impediments on the river, and in which the Captain suf- 


fered excessive fatigue, convinced him of the impracticability of . } 


penetrating with any number of men by land along the course 
of the river, as well from the nature of the country as the want 
of provisions ; the sole subsistence.of the people at that time 
being manioc, either raw or roasted, and a very few green 
plaintains. Mr. Fitzmaurice was in consequence ordered to 
return with fifteen of the men to the sloop; and, with a re- 
duced party, Captain Tuckey set out by land to Bamba Yanzy, 
where, according to all accounts, the river ceased to be ob- 
structed. 

From this time, the journal consists only of short notices, 
containing an account of Captain Tuckey’s progress from the 
first to the tenth of September, on which day he commenced 
his return. On the ist it was observed that the river had be- 
gun to rise: the population also increased ; and onthe 4th the 
river was seen to expand to the breadth of three miles, with 
a navigation nearly unimpeded. On the 6th, canoes were at 
length procured: but, instead of holding twenty men each, 
for which the bargain had been made, they would scarcely 
contain eight; and some of the party were accordingly obliged 
to march by land. On the 7th, by the neglect of the natives, 
one of the canoes was sunken, which contained some of the most 
useful and necessary articles that had been hitherto spared by 
the rapacity of those with whom the travellers had bargained 
for food or labour. On the 8th, they were deserted by their 
canoe-men, and obliged again to proceed on foot. At one 
point, they saw'a eisth of the river running S. S. E., from four 
to five miles wide, free from all rocks, and with a counter- 
current on the north side. At Sana? on the oth, their mar- 
ketable commodities being reduced to a small compass, they 
found it impossible to go any farther; though, according to 
all the information which they could obtain, no impediment 
would occur in the river farther up. 

The few detached notices of the return, which occupied the 
week from the tenth to the sixteenth of September, when Cap- 
tain Tuckey got on’ board the Congo, detail little else . 
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the impositions of the natives, and the successive failures of 


his party from sickness and fatigue. Of the melancholy fate 


“of most of them, we have spoken at the commencement of the 


article; a fate singularly reserved until they had gained the 
comforts of attendance by their own countrymen, and until 
their Captain, on his return, had penned the pious ejaculation 
of “ Thank God for his great mercies in bringing me thus far.” 

Among the circumstances attending the end of this able officer, 
and amiable man, we learn that, on the day after he reached the 
Congo:sloop, he went down for better accommodation to the 
Dorothy transport, which lay at a place called the Tall Trees. 
He arrived in a state of extreme exhaustion, but had no fever, 
nor pain ; his pulse was small and irritable, his skin sometimes 
dry, but at others clammy. On the 28th of September, he 
fancied himself better, but evinced much irritability: on the 
30th, this feeling increased, with debility and excessive de- 
pression of spirits; and he expressed his conviction that all 
attempts to restore energy to his frame would be ineffectual. 
‘On the 4th of October he expired, his strength gradually fail- 
ing him, but without any pain or fever, and apparently the 
victim rather of exhaustion than disease.— The death of Lieut. 
Hawkey, to whose skill in the graphical art we are indebted 
for some excellent illustrations of the country, was of a more 
singular character. He continued in good health until the 
3d of October, when the ship was at sea. He then com- 
plained of a lassitude about the loins, and irritability of stomach: 
debility, but no fever, succeeded ; on the 6th, he became in- 
sensible ; and he died on the 11th without a struggle, the pulse 
having been for some few days scarcely perceptible. — Profes- 
sor Smith was taken ill before the party reached the vessels, 
and was sent with Captain Tuckey to the transport. He 
refused any thing in the way either of medicine or nu- 
triment: his stomach had rejected bark ; and, under the idea 
that his illness proceeded solely from debility, he persisted in 
taking only cold water. On the 21st of September he became 
delirious, and died on the following day. 

The portion of this volume, which is intitled ‘ General Ob- 
servations,’ is in fact little else than a review of the work, in 
the way ofa combined analysis of Captain Tuckey’s narrative 
and Professor Smith’s journal. A considerable share of it is 
in consequence useless to those who have read the preceding 
pages with attention; and many of the deductions formed in 
it are such as would naturally present themselves to the reader 
without this assistance. Its merit is that of presenting a di- 
gested view of the country along the Zaire, its. population, 
natural productions, and the manners of the natives, abstracted 
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from the personal adventures of the travellers. It also pro- 
fesses to include some observations made by other members of 
the expedition, besides those to whose narratives it is ap- 
pended. 

The hypothesis respecting the identity of the Niger and the 
Zaire still remains, then, neither established nor refuted : but 
very considerable assistance has been afforded to all future:ad- 
venturers, in informing them of the points at which they may 
embark on a river of apparently uninterrupted navigation. 
The general habits of the natives seem more likely to cause 
vexation than real danger. The distance at which the nar- 
rows and rapids commence appears to be about 140 miles from 
the mouth of the estuary of the river, and they continue for 
about forty miles to Inga, the width of the stream seldom ex- 
ceeding from three to five hundred yards: but, beyond these 
mountainous regions, as we have seen, it expands frequently 
to the magnificent width of four or five miles. Of Captain 
Tuckey’s own opinions relative to the geographical problem 
in question, it is difficult to speak with any certainty. We 
should say that, from the general tenor of the early part of his 
narrative, he was disappointed in the magnitude of the river, 
and was probably therefore inclined to diminish his faith in the 
identity of the two rivers: but, towards the conclusion of it, 
when he had seen the river under a very different aspect, his 
sentiments seem certainly to have reverted to the contrary di- 
rection. ‘The ensuing passage will throw much light on these 
ideas : : 

‘ We find in Captain Tuckey’s notes, after having observed the 
progressive rise of the river, the insertion of two words as a me- 
morandum, “ hypothesis confirmed.” This hypothesis had pre- 
viously been stated among the last notes of his journal, which he 
did not live to reduce into a regular narrative, under these words : 
‘«¢ Extraordinary quiet rise of the river shows it to issue from some 
lake, which had. received almost the whole of its water from the 
north of the line.”? But in a private letter written from Yellala, 
and brought home in the Congo, he dwells more particularly on 
this hypothesis ; ‘“‘combining,”’ he says, ‘‘ my observations with the 
information I have been able to collect from the natives, vague and 
trifling as it is, I cannot help thinking that the Zaire will be found 
to.issue from some large lake, or chain of lakes, considerably to 
the northward of the line ;’ and he contends that, so far from the 
low state of the river in July and August militating against such 
an hypothesis, it has the contrary tendency of giving additional 
weight to it,.“‘ provided,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ the river should be- 
gin to swell in the early part of September, an event I am taught 
to expect, and for which I am anxiously looking out.” The river 
did begin to swell at the precise period he had anticipated ; and 


that circumstance corroborating the previous conclusion he had 
_ - drawn, 
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drawn, induces him to note down in his journal, that ‘the hypo- 
thesis is confirmed.” ’ 


For some well exposed elucidations of the effect of the tro- 
pical rains on rivers passing through the latitudes in which 
the Zaire is presumed to flow, we must refer our readers to the 
succeeding part of the ¢ General Observations;’ and we shall 
next advert to those points of natural history which we pro- 
posed to defer to another article. | 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. IT. Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, during the Summer 
of 1814 and that of 1815." By Anne Plumptre. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings of remarkable Scenery. ato. 
pp-420. zl.1os. Boards. Colburn. 1817. 


T= Residence in France, published by Mrs, Plumptre: in 

1810, is so honourably known among books of travels, 
especially for the completeness of her delineation of Provence; 
that the general reader will opén this new volume with lively 
expectations of amusement, and will turn through its pages 


with a curiosity that will meet with frequent gratification. — 


Less of novelty and stimulation is perhaps to be expected 
from a detailed description of a country partaking our own 
language and government, than from an account of a foreign 
land that was in a great degree forbidden to Englishmen 
during the period of the visit recorded: but there is also an 
interest of affection, which can supply the place of strange- 
ness, and which draws us to a family-circle more willingly 
than to a formal table surrounded by eminent guests from 
abroad. All the little varieties, which distinguish Irish man- 
ners from our own, have the importance of a brother’s 
studies or a sister’s dress; and, without being in the abstract 
very worthy of remark, they necessarily incur domestic ob- 
servation so often, as to become a topic of welcome converse 
and a fond plaything of the memory. In order to convey 
the whole impression made by manners and scenery so ana- 
logous to our own, it was expedient to adopt a tea-table tone 
of commentary, a chit-chat style, a good-natured sort of 
gossip enlivened by wit afid adorned with literature, but es- 
sentially at leisure to talk about little things with an unaffected 
warmth of solicitude. ‘This tea-table tone is excellently as- 
sumed in the volume before us; which narrates with cheerful 
urbanity and picturesque circumstantiality two voyages to Dub- 
lin, a stay in that city, a journey round the county of Antrim, 
a visit to that of Wicklow, and a tour through Kilkenny, 
Rey. June, 1818. K Cork, 
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Cork, the Jakes of Killarney, Limerick, Cashel, and other 
places. Each excursion occupies a distinct section. The 
first part of the work, which treats of Dublin and the North, 
is divided into nineteen chapters; and the second, which 
treats of the South, consists of fifteen chapters. An appen- 
dix contains additional notes: twelve acqua-tinta plates illus- 
trate some of the principal places; and a portrait of the 
author is prefixed. 

Among the acquirements which distinguish this accom- 
plished lady from other writers of her sex, is an unusual 
knowlege of mineralogy, and a predilection of attention for 
those objects which interest the geologist. We will give a 
few instances. 

In describing the Museum at Dublin, it is observed, (p. 21.) 
that among other curious specimens occurred ‘a pair of 
horns with the skeleton of the head, and some other bones of 
the moose-deer : which is the name given to an animal now only 
known, like the mammoth, by the remains of him occasion- 
ally discovered in digging the earth. In the Irish language 
he is called vamh-alca, or the wild ox, but the form of the 
horns are those of the deer, not the ox species.’ Is this a 
mule-animal bred between the stag and the cow, and there- 
fore extinct ? | 

The promontory of Benmore is thus depicted : 


‘ The basalt here is not so pure as in many other parts; it is 
coarse-grained, having sometimes almost the appearance of granite, 
and occasionally containing augite. I know not what kind of 
‘stone constitutes the base of the rocks; probably sand-stone, since 
that occurs both to the east and west of the promontory. Not far 
from it, on the western side, lie the collieries, but I did not visit 
them till two days after. Upon the head of the promontory, and 
near the brow, are two small pools of water, or lochs as they are 
called, connected together. From that nearest tothe edge of the 
rock a small rill trickles down to the sea, up which the young eels, 
when not thicker than a small packthread, ascend to the lochs, 
where they remain and thrive exceedingly. This migration of the 
little fry, extraordinary as it may appear, up so great a height and 
so rapid an ascent, is a well established fact. The thing is so no- 
torious and occurs so regularly, that against the time when they 
may be expected the peasantry lay haybands down along the rill 
to assist the tender navigators in their course. The same thin 
occurs at other places along the coast. A variety of heath plants 
grow on the tops of the rocks, and mingled with them cranberries, 
though not in great abundance ; — they were now just beginning to 
turn red.’ 


The neighbouring collieries are still more learnedly charac- 
terized : 
‘ The 
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‘ The veins of coal lie at some height in the steep rocks which 
rise above the sea, but the entrances to. the shafts are on a terrace 
raised but little above the beach, so that it is by a dark narrow 
passage hollowed within the rock and having a very rapid ascent 
that the veins are reached ; the coals are brought down in a sort of 
small carts constructed on purpose, drawn by men. The rock mass 
in which they lie is a dull white sand-stone; in this stone are nu- 
merous impressions of vegetable bodies, the prototypes of which 
for the most part have never been seen in a recent state ; — one of 
the specimens which I procured has very much the appearance of 
an Euphorbia. Above the coal in some parts is an imperfectly 
characterized aluminous mass, containing traces of organic bodies, 
possibly the detached members of zoophytes, similar to those 
which have produced the entrochites, trochites, and marine-stars. 
The sand-stone, as is very commonly the case in coal-districts, 
‘contains insulated nodules of iron pyrites ; and near the collieries, 
as is also common in coal-districts, mica is almost a principal con- 
stituent of the sand-stone. ‘This stone also abounds with crystal- 
lizations of calcareous matter. The upper part of the coal-mines 
is of a slaty character, and of a very inferior quality for burning ; 
the coal itself is not heavy, and has many characteristics of veyge- 
table origin.’ 


Mrs. P. then extracts from Mr. Hamilton’s “ Letters on 
the County of Antrim” an account of an old mine which had 
been discovered, and of which we made some mention in our 
Ixxxist volume, p.218. With regard to its supposed anti- 
quity, however, a note attached to a subsequent page of the 
present volume renders it probable that only eighty years had 
elapsed since the closure of this coal-mine, which had be- 
longed to a Scotchman named Mac Iildowny: whence this im- 
portant inference seems to follow, that the celerity of fossil- 
processes is as yet an unknown quantity; and although, 
when stones and minerals are exposed to the light, and thus 
deprived of their appropriate vitality, or assimilative power, 
they undergo chemical changes slowly, yet, in the dark and 
subterraneous caverns of nature, they possibly grow with 
much greater rapidity-than those philosophers imagine who 
have ventured to calculate, by means of thei, the antiquity 
of the earth. — An excellent description and spacious repre- 
sentation of the Giants’ Causeway occur. in: this instructive 
fourteenth chapter, and are succeeded by some curious specu- 
lations on the origin of basalt. ‘These also we shall extract : 


‘ The laws of attraction which naturally influence the geometri- 
cal. figures of those mineral solids, commonly known as crystals, 
appear to be exerted in a similar manner for effecting the prismatic 
character, for which basalt is so truly remarkable. . ‘The demon- 
strable formation of those bodies in the common processes.of 
chemistry, no less than the natural appearances hereafter to 
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be noticed, seem eminently calculated to shew that basalt owes: its 
characteristic figure to the influence of water. This peculiar 
property of the mass frequently evinces itself in the process of ex- 


siccation, or remains dormant until acted on by the air of the at- | 


mosphere. Contrary, then, to the probable operation of volcanic 
fires, it would appear that the power of heat, suddenly exerted, 
would not be likely to effect a figure so symmetrical as the more 
gradual influence of water ; since, admitting the prismatic figure of 
basalt to be truly the result of crystallization, it will be remember- 
ed that crystals are more es the more slowly they are formed. 

‘ It may be observed, that numerous substances, when sub- 
mitted to heat, crystallize with considerable symmetry, if that 
power be not suddenly withdrawn ; but of such, the result is not so 

enerally and so geometrically crystalline as of those which have 
tia acted on by a watery menstruum. ; 

* Where basalt does not divide itself precisely after the manner 
of prismatic columns, or evince a tendency to that figure ona great 
and general scale, it often forms laminated spheroidal bodies, 
which, varying in their diameters, constitute, by aggregation, rocks 
of considerable magnitude. 

‘ The latter circumstance, in addition to the occurrence of ba- 
saltic fragments, in which a sphere appears to be enveloped by u 

lyhedral figure, suggested the hint for an opinion which I have 
Sien led to adopt—that’ a compressible laminated sphere is the 
primitive figure of each prismatic articulation, composing a column 
of basalt: and that the lateral plane surfaces, as well as the cér- 
responding concavity and convexity of the horizontal surfaces, the 
trihedral processes of the lateral edges, and the corresponding 
truncations of the superimposed joint, result from the assemblage 
of spheres, under the influence of gravitation, while the component 
particles are in a yielding state ; their laminated structure being a 
mechanical accommodation to the ‘filling of those interstitial 
spaces, which must result from an aggregation of spheres. 

‘ These-ideas may be in some degree elucidated by the annexed 
plate, in which the first figure exhibits a basaltic fragment from 
the vicinity of Belfast, where the sphere is developed by a partial 
decomposition of the prism ; while the group shows the prevailing 
character of basaltic columns in general, two of the constituent 
prisms being detached, to show the alternate concavity and con- 
vexity of the horizontal surfaces, with the angular processes and 
truncations of their edges.’ 


We add another very important and perhaps not insulated 
observation : ) 


‘ Many facts are well authenticated of basalt, which on the re- 
moval of the superficial soil, or on being worked as a common 
stone-quarry, appeared a shapeless mass, having divided itself.on 
the:free accession of atmospheric air, into prismatic columns, from 
a height of many feet, to small specimens fitted for the cabinet. 
The latter is well instanced by Mr. Kirwan in a fragment of that 
basaltic rock known in Ireland under the name of ealp, or black 
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quarry-stone, which amongst many others, having been brought to 


blin for use, was observed “ to burst,” after ** it was brought 
there, into regular pillars; some of an hexagonal, and some of 
an octagonal form ; and some articulated exactly like the pil- 
lars of the Giants’ Causeway.” They were ‘ about six inches 
long, and one-fourth of an inch in diameter.” I have further col- 
lected, without any extraordinary research, many interesting illus- 
trations, on a small scale, of the omnipresent disposition of basalt 
to divide itself prismatically.’ 


This remark opens to the geologist a new line of 
chemical experiment, namely, the various combination. of the 
coarser substances of fossil-nature in aqueous solution. Our 
chemists have been too fond of using epurated, simple, and 


_ comparatively elementary substances, for their experiments ; 


after having exhausted the ponderable acids, alkalies, and 
minerals, they have put together in gaseous forms the impon- 
derable vapours formed from them: but little has hitherto 
been done in varying those mixtures of the grosser earths, 
which the torrents of nature make and deposit. At the 
corner of a field, it is common to find a pool, into which 
the surrounding ditches pour their contents: during the 
summer-season, these pools are often dried up; and the 
bottom appears covered with a shining floor of clay, which 
had been held suspended in the water and had gradually sub- 
sided. ‘This clay soon begins to crack in the sunshine, ‘and 
usually separates into small eran probably by increased 
proportions of alumine, or of calcareous earth, this process 
might be rendered still more definite, and be brought to pro- 
duce a shapely fossil, insoluble in water. The great use of 
darkness, particularly in favouring the rapid formation of 
stalactite, has not sufficiently been watched.— Farther im- 
portant mineralogic observations occur at p. 168. under the 
head of Carlingford. : 

Let us, however, turn aside from the speculations of 
science, and attend to the more immediately and practically 
useful observations of political economy. The Moravian 
settlement at Grace-hill, in the county of Antrim, may afford 
valuable hints to those reformers who wish to introduce into 
our factories the exemplary manners of foreign nunneries, 
To the eye of piety, it seems possible to collect into one ¢om- 
munity the vast population requisite at our mills of manu- 
facture, without: that general licentiousness and depravity 
which too frequently surround the most brilliant and pro- 
fitable of our commercial establishments. Why not try some 
such plan as that which is here detailed ? 
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* Grace-hill is a pretty little spot formed by the Moravians irr 
this dreary country. The approach is prepossessing, through an 
avenue of ash-trees nearly meeting and forming an arch over the 
road. Two short streets go off at an angle from the road, and. 
run parallel to each other up to.a green, round three sides of 
which is the principal part of the village. In their neat appear- 
ance, and the neatness of every thing about them, these people 
strongly resemble the Quakers. The upper end of the green is 
occupied by the chapel, a boys’ school, and the house for the 
single sisters. They are, as the name imports, a society of un- 
married women. Their number was at this time about sixty, and 
they were of all ages.. They live all together, having lodging- 
rooms in common, full of small beds, like the wards of an hospital ; 
they eat their meals together, sit and work together, and have a 
seat appropriated to them in the chapel. No vow is taken against 
marriage; but any one marrying quits the society immediately, 
and establishes herself with her husband in some of the houses of 
the village. A variety of works are carried on among them; 
working muslin, making lace, spinning, knitting, plain-work of 
every kind, fancy pin-cushions, housewives, purses, and the like, 
child-bed linen, &c. &c. There are manufactories of various 
kinds carried on in the village; as stuffs, linens, cords, and others. 
On one side of the green is a large shop for the sale of these 
articles, where are also sold groceries, earthenware, and a variety 
of things such as are of general and constant want among them, 
and they have in the village a baker, a butcher, &c. &c. of their 
own. Many of the things made here, particularly the works of 
the single sisters, are sent all about the country, even as far as 
Dublin, for sale. The green is inclosed with a paling, and trees 
are planted all round: within is a gravel walk for general recre- 
ation and relaxation. There are also very good schools both for 
girls and boys. I attended their evening service at seven o'clock ; 
it consisted principally of singing hymns, in which the whole con- 
gregation joined; the minister besides reads parts of the Scriptures; 
the prayers were very short.’ 


The art of living in communities has not yet been sufficiently 
studied: its theory is nowhere brought to record; and its 
utility is undervalued. On the Continent, it has been the 
fashion to cry down monastic institutions, and military 
rapacity has been supplied out of the spoils of a mistaken 
piety: but some monasteries answered the purpose of an old 
man’s hospital, some nunneries formed a seminary for nurses, 
others were exccllent boarding-schools, and the most cele- 
brated institutions of this kind were philosophic academies 
for the preservation of antiquarian and theological erudition. 
Yet these are not the only purposes to which social residence 
is easily applicable. The widowed, the childless, the aged, 
the crippled, and the lunatic, are all best accommodated by 
being classed together, and accumulated in separate insti- 
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tutions. It may be questioned even whether a charitable 
establishment for single mothers, as well as single sisters, 
would not form the Tea basis of a lying-in-hospital ; since 
more influence over the regulations might be given to the 
inmates than is at present usual; and contributions, from 
those who avail themselves of public charities, might often be 
called in towards the support of benevolent foundations. 

A diving-bell, used for the purpose of constructing ma- 
sonry under water, is described at p. 207.: it was in perpetual 
activity at Dublin. This curious machine, almost forgotten 
by philosophy, is recovering its importance in the hands of 
the architect. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Mrs. Plumptre is 
constantly attending to the deep, and never to the superficial, 
cares of society: on the contrary, a multiplicity of amusing 
anecdotes variegates the lighter dishes of her literary board. 
Of her general narrative, the ensuing passage may be taken 
as a specimen : 


‘ On inquiry into what among the sights of Cork I had and 
what I had not seen, Blarney-castle was mentioned ; and as I had 
not been there, the family said that we must make a party thither, 
and we went accordingly a few days after. The term All Blarney, 
for all bounce and liinkdade is so familiar in Ireland, nay, 
even in England, that I should have thought scarcely any one 
could be unacquainted with the name at least of Blarney ; yet 
thus it is mentioned by Sir John Carr: ‘* About four miles before 
we reached Cork, my compagnon-de-voyage pointed out to me 
Blarney-castle, upon a turret of which there is a stone nearly 
inaccessible, which possesses, it is said, the rare virtue of making 
those for ever happy who touch it.” Indeed I believe such a virtue 
was never before or since ascribed to the celebrated Blarney stone. 
The virtue I have always heard ascribed to it is, that whoever 
kisses it may allow himself to run into fiction as much as he 
pleases, (though Fielding would perhaps say that the term run 
into fiction would be better expressed by a monosyllable of three 
letters,) —no matter, whichever term is to be used, the virtue of 
the Blarney stone is, that after kissing it, how much soever the 
kisser may indulge in fiction he is certain of being believed; and 
if afterwards he should plunge into the Shannon, all may be done 
without danger of a blush. 

‘ To Blarney then we went. This was formerly a very strong 
castle, the seat of the Earls of Clancarty, but forfeited by them, 
with a great deal of other property, for their adherence to James 
the Second. It was afterwards parchased of the crown by Sir 
James Jefferys, in whose family it still remains, though the present 

ossessor was at this time endeavouring to dispose of the estate. 

t is described in old writings as having hed in Queen Elizabeth’s 

time one of the strongest fortresses in Munster, being composed’ 
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of four large piles joined in one. Of the ancient building only 
one tower remains, a square of perhaps twenty or five-and-twenty 
feet. To this a modern building has been added as a dwelling- 
house ; but the place has been entirely deserted for many years, 
and is falling mere | to decay ; indeed, the more modern part 
seems very likely to fall before the ancient. Readers, beware! I 
did not find the Blarney stone by any means inaccessible, but per- 
fectly easy of access. It is at the highest pinnacle of the old 
tower, with a very good winding stone staircase up to it. I 
ascended and kissed it; I have warned you of the consequence, 
and again I say, Readers, beware! In the house is a fine original 
whole-length picture of Charles the Twelfth King of Sweden, 
brought over by James Jefferys, Esq., son to Sir William Jefferys, 
the purchaser of the estate, who was envoy at the court of 
Sweden. This. extraordinary character appears exactly such as 
he is described by Voltaire in his most entertaining Life of him ; 
the countenance full of fire, but extremely wild, truly character- 
istic of the man. Alas! this valuable picture is suffering with 
every thing else from damp and neglect. | 

‘ No place has greater capabilities of being rendered one of the 
most enchanting spots in the world. Were the old castle fitted 
up, and it has walls of a thickness which Time itself would with 
difficulty destroy; between that and what has been added, an 
excellent house might be made; and such are the natural advan- 
tages of the grounds, that very little would be wanting to render 
them truly beautiful. There have been delightful skriblieries, 
which might easily be restored. The castle stands on a rock, 
not very high, and below are fine meadows, with an ample stream 
flowing through them: there is plenty of wood, anda considerable 
lake at a short distance from the house, which furnishes excellent 
trout: —in short, Nature has left little for Art to supply; and 
yet this charming spot is deserted, abandoned, looking wholly 
neglected and forlorn. Though 1 kissed the Blarney stone, I am 
not here exaggerating. The country beyond thé immediate pre- 
cincts of the castle is not very good; the slopes are pretty, but 
they are destitute of the greatest ornament to them, —w 
This place lies to the north-west of Cork.’ 


Of the literary ladies of Ireland, the following brief 
notice occurs: 


‘— A female pen must be allowed to advert to some names 
among her own sex who have distinguished themselves, foremost 
in which list must be placed the name of Edgeworth. Her pic- 
tures of the manners of her own country are those, indeed, of a 
masterly hand; and a finer piece of wit, humour, and keen satire 
than her Essay on Irish Bulls, will not often be read. As a painter 
of the manners of ber own country too, the name of Lady Morgan 
must not be passed over; there are some excellent pictures of 
them in O’Donnel; her character of Mac Rory is inimitable. 
Let these names suffice to prove that native talent highly culti- 
yated is. not scarce in Ireland; that however the moa “4 
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the country to having been anciently the seat of literature may be 
disputed, none can deny its claims to a great share of distinction 
in that respect in modern days.’ 


On the customs and manners of the native Irish we have 
an excellent chapter. Irish mill-stones are recommended for 
importation. — We have not leisure, however, to dwell on 
the many useful hints with which this volume teems. We 
should perhaps have preferred a less formal division’ and 
subdivision of the sections; which, if the matter had been 
thrown into the shape of letters, would naturally have ensued ; 
and, if something of the art of abridgement and of omission 
were practised in a future edition, the work would gain in 
real value. The attempt to faithfully imitate natural conver- 
sation in print is always liable to the danger of recording 
superfluity, since many amusing sayings are too fugacious for 
the press. Hence a severer selection of communicable 
matter should always be made, in proportion to the perma- 
nence of the form which it is to assume. The copiousness, 
the loquacity, of modern authors is the prevailing fault of 
the age; booksellers prefer voluminous and ponderous specu- 
lations, as apothecaries prefer the prescriber of abundant 
medicines: but a few drops of essence retain longer and 
scatter wider their perfume, than larger vials of less concen- 
trated infusion. ‘ Of nothing too much” has ceased to be the 
proverbial maxim of London literature. 





Art. III. Capt. Golownin’s Narrative of his Captivity in Japan. 
[ Article concluded from Vol. \xxxv. p. 367. ] 


n the account given by us, in our number for April last, of 

Capt. Golownin’s narrative, we left him and his companions 
almost in the infancy of their captivity, at Chakodade, a city 
of Yesso, during the summer of 1811: but, in the latter part of 
September, they were removed to Matsmai, the principal city. 
The length of their detention, and the adventures which befel 
them in this land being of a different complexion from any 
which have happened in the intercourse between the Japanese 
and other Europeans, have brought us to a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the character and genius of the Japanese, with- 
out causing a change of our opinion respecting them in any 
material particular. 

In a savage state of society, men are little moved by cu- 
riosity, but generally see with apathy those things which have 
tio relation to their immediate wants or to their amusements, 
and are very seldom excited by a desire of improvement. Cu- 
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riosity and a thirst for knowlege, however, form a predo- 
minant feature in the character of the Japanese ; and in all 
civilized communities it is seen that, in proportion as men are 
secluded from society, their wish to know what is passing 
abroad is increased. Many of our readers have, no doubt, ex- 
perienced, or they may learn from Cowper, with what eager 
anxiety, when shut up in the country by winter, bad roads, 
and distance from the next market-town, the hour of the day 
is expected on which the butcher, the baker, or the newsman 
will arrive. The most remarkable instance of this kind of 
curiosity, which we remember, is that of Lieutenant John Mac- 
luer, a sea-officer who was employed by the East-India Com- 
pany to survey the Pelew Isands, and was extraordinarily well 
qualified in his profession. Captivated by the simplicity of 
manners of the Pelew Islanders, by the romantic descriptions 
of Keate, (than which few are more calculated to call forth 
sensibility,) and possibly by some object yet more attractive, 
he determined to give up the command of his vessel to the 
officer next in rank, in order to marry a young Pelew woman, 
and to settle among that people; intending to pass with them 
the remainder of his days in the enjoyment of tranquil happi- 
ness. : He first completed, in a masterly manner, the survey 
of the islands, and then put his design in execution, was landed, 
and the vessel departed. At the end of fifteen months, how- 
ever, he embarked in a canoe with some Indians to go to 
Ternate, one of the Molucca Islands, as he himself stated, * to 
hear the news!” — The curiosity and inquisitiveness of the 
Japanese respecting foreigners are in like manner whetted by 
their self-seclusion from the rest of the world; and this feeling 
has been augmented with regard to the Russians by apprehen- 
sions entertained of their designs, and of their power. 

It was as much an habitual amusement as a business at 
Matsmai, for the Governor to have his Russian prisoners 
brought daily before him for examination, till every question 
had been many times repeated and answered ; and the impa- 
tience of the Russians under these interrogatories forms a 
diverting contrast with the mildness of the Japanese. The 
Captain says ; 


¢ From the 6th of October to the end of the month, we were 
conducted regularly every day, or every other day, to the Bunyo 
[the Governor], who usually detained us the greater part of the 
day, so that our attendants were obliged to carry our meals to the 
castle. The number of questions which the Bunyo asked was 
incalculable. If he put one interrogatory concerning any circum- 
stance connected with our case, he asked fifty, which were unim- 
portant, and many which were ludicrous. This so puzzled and 
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tormented us, that we sometimes made very insolent replies. We 
once stated plainly, that we had rather they would put an end to, 
our existence at once, than torture us in the way they did. Who 
would not have lost patience on being asked such questions as the 
following ? When I was taken, I had ten or twelve keys of my 
bureau and drawers, and of the astronomical instruments belong- 
ing tothe ship. The Bunyo wished to be informed of the contents 
of every drawer, and every box. When I pointed to my shirt, and 
told him that my drawers contained such things as these; he asked 
me how many | had? I told him, with some degree of ill-humour, 
that I did not know ; and that it was my servant's business to keep 
that reckoning. Upon this he immediately By oes how many 
servants I had, and what were their names and ages? I lost all 
patience, and asked the Japanese why they teazed us with such 
questions, and what use such information could be to them, since 
neither my servants nor property were near me? The Governor 
then, with great mildness, observed that he hoped we were not 
offended by his curiosity; that he did not intend to force an 
answers from us, but merely questioned us like a friend. This 
kindness immediately calmed our irritation, and we reproached 
ourselves for the rude answers we had given.’ 

Shortly afterward, the interpreter introduced to them a 
young man named Teske, to whom the Bunyo wished them to 
teach the Russian language; because, he said, the Japanese 
government required all foreign papers to be translated by 
two interpreters. After some hesitation, they resolved to give 
this new interpreter instructions until the Spring, by which 
time they would see whether or not the Japanese were inclined 
to grant them their liberty. The Bunyo also wished them to 
enable him to draw up a statistical account of the European 
countries: but, to avoid being troubled with innumerable ques- 
tions, they remarked that persons who, like them, had spent 
almost the whole of their lives at sea, could not be expected to 
give all the particulars which the Japanese might wish to 
obtain. They were then politely told that the Japanese 
would be perfectly satisfied with such information as the Rus- 
sian officers were capable of affording them. It is added that 
Teske shewed extraordinary capacity even in the first lessons, 
had an excellent memory, and pronounced the Russian words 
with such facility that the gentlemen conjectured that he had 
previously acquired the language, and was purposely sap, 
his knowlege of it. He was soon able to read, and proceed 
to enter in a vocabulary the words which he heard his instruc- 
tors speak, spelt in the Russian alphabetic character; and he 
‘learned more in a day than Kumaddschero (the other inter- 
preter) in a fortnight.’ 

Teske, moreover, was not contented with his own acqui- 
sitions, but carried his brother to the Russians, with a a se 
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- from the Bunyo that he also should be taught. This occa- 


sioned sharp and angry words on both sides, and Teske left’ 
them in a violent passion. 


‘ We expected,’ (says Captain G.) ‘ that this affair would be 
followed with some disagreeable consequences, but we experienced 
none. Next morning Teske came to us with a very friendly air, 
and apologized for the angry manner in which he had expressed 
himself on the preceding day, and for having thus indiscreetly 
given us offence. He attributed his conduct to a passionate char- 
acter which he inherited from nature, and prayed that we would 
forget what had passed, and again become friends. We, on our 
part, also thought it prudent to apologize, and a reconciliation was 
of course soon a¢complished. Teske now brought his brother with 
him, but merely in the quality of a visitor.’ 


When the prisoners were conducted to their examinations, 
if it rained, an attendant walked by the side of each, holding 
an umbrella over his head. Among the interpreters employed 
at the examinations, were the two Japanese who had been 
carried off by Chwostoff; and who, after having been de- 
tained during a winter at Kamtschatka, had been sent back, 
and Janded on an island near Yesso. 

One of the most interesting acquaintances made by the Rus- 
sians during their imprisonment was with a Japanese geome- 
trician and astronomer. 


‘ This person, named Mamia-Rinso, had been sent from the 
Japanese capital. The first time he came-to visit us, he was ac- 
companied by our interpreter, who informed us that he had shortly 
before quitted Yeddo, from whence the government, by the ad- 
viee of a physician, who was skilled in the European practice, 
had sent us some medicines to prevent the scurvy, a disorder 
which is extremely frequent and dangerous in Japan. These 
medicines consisted of two flasks of lemon-juice, a number of 
lemons and oranges, and a considerable quantity of dried 
herbs, of very fragrant smell, and which, according to the direc- 
tions of the Japanese, we sprinkled in our soup. The Bunyo, 
besides, took this opportunity of sending us three or four 
pounds of brown sugar, and a box full of red pepper in husks, 
boiled in sugar, of which the Japanese are very fond. But we 
quickly discovered that these presents were intended to persuade, 
or rather to force us to communicate to the Japanese geometrician 
our methods of taking nautical and astronomical observations. To 
this end he was continually making solicitations. He shewed us 
his instruments, which consisted of an English sector, and astro- 
labe, with a compass, a case of mathematica] instruments, and 
quicksilver for forming the artificial horizon, and requested that 
we would shew him how the Europeans employed these things. He 
visited us every day, and frequently remained with us from morn- 
ing until evening, during which time he gave us an account of his 
travels, and produced bis plans and etches of the different 
| countries 
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countries he had visited. We inspected them with the greatest 
curiosity: The Japanese looked upon him as a very learned man. 
They always listened to him with the utmost attention, and won- 
dered how he could have travelled to so many different places ; 
he had visited all the Kurile Islands, as far as the seventeenth, 
Sagaleen, and even the land of Mandshuren, and had sailed 
through the river Amur. — He had a small still with which he 
made spirits from rice, and which was kept constantly going. He 
drank freely of the liquor himself, and shared it as readily with 
us, to the no little satisfaction of our sailors. He could ascertain 
the sun’s height, from the natural or artificial horizon, with his 
sector, -and knew how to find the latitude of a place by observing 
the sun’s altitude at noon. In his calculations he used some tables 
of declination, and other helps of that kind, which he said had 
been translated into Japanese from a Dutch book. As we had 
none .of our tables in our possession, we could not well decide on 
the accuracy of those he employed.’ | 


Mamia-Rinso had also been a warrior, and had been 
wounded by the Russians when Chwostoff landed. ‘ He de- 
clared that, after Chwostoff’s attack, the Japanese had it in 
contemplation to send three ships to Okotzk, in order to raze 
that place to the ground. We used to oa at this boast, ob- 
serving, that we were sorry the Japanese had not sent thither 
thirty, or even three hundred ships instead of three, as we 
were certain none of them would ever have got back. He, on 
his part, appeared offended at this observation, and asserted 
that the Japanese were not inferior in war to other nations. I 
must here remark, that this was the first Japanese who ven- 
tured, in our presence, to swagger and assume importance on 
account of his military skill” — Though this man was de- 
cidedly inimical to the Russians, they conversed together on 
friendly terms. He maintained that the Japanese had well- 
founded reasons for believing that the Russian nation enter- 
tained evil designs on them; and the officers learned from 
Teske that he had declared to the Governor that their arrival 
at Japan was not accidental, but that they had been sent thither 
for the express purpose of acting as spies. They were not in- 
formed of all the arguments which he adduced in support of 
his assertion, but those that were mentioned by Teske were . 
highly ludicrous. This interpreter assured them that Mamia- 
Rinso had not sacceeded in altering the good opinion which 
the Bunyo of Matsmai had entertained of their conduct; yet 
his representations had produced a considerable effect in the 
capital (Yeddo), where not only the government but the 
greater part of the people were prejudiced against them. 

Let us examine the evidence which Captain Golownin him- 
self has furnished of his intention, previously to his sailing from 
Kamtschatka : _ 

) ‘ I will 
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‘ I will briefly state the plan I intended to follow. I resolved to 
sail direct from Kamtschatka to the Strait of Nadeschda between 
the Islands Matua and Rashaua, and to regulate my chronometer 
according to'their situation, in case I should find no opportunity for 
lunar observations. I then proposed to steer along the southern 
coasts of the Kurile Islands, and to commence my observations 
with the Island of Ketoi, which had not been seen by the Na- 
deschda, and so on with every island in succession until I arrived 
at Matsmai; next to sail between the Islands Eetooroop and Mats- 
mai, and to explore the whole northern coasts of the latter until I 
should reach La Pérouse’s Straits.’ — ‘ I resolved to hold no inter- 
course with the Japanese, and to sail without any flag in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Islands belonging to them, in order toavoid exciting 
either fear or distrust in the minds of this distrustful people.’ 


Here, in the outset, is plainly acknowleged the intention to 
examine the shores of the northern Japanese territories ; and 
to go as it were in disguise, by carrying aloft no flag, that 
alarm might not be created. When with this circumstance is 
considered the progressive extension of the Russian dominion 
over all the northern Kurilian Islands, we think that Mamia- 
Rinso had reason to regard the coming of the Russians to 
their coasts as not accidental, but rather as a clandestine visit 
for the purpose of spying the land, to see whether it was 
good, and with’ a view to future enterprizes. 

Many causes have contributed to prevent the most plain 
and obvious precepts of religion and morality from having, 
in any perceptible degree, corrected in mankind the pernicious 
love of dominion. In most of the European states, particularly, 
the religious establishments are so formed as to be subservient 
to the executive power; and consequently the morality of 
religious doctrine is rendered so flexible, that successful 
usurpation and conquest are sanctioned with a benediction. 
For more than two centuries, Christianity has been proscribed 
in Japan; which happened in consequence of the Europeans 
who visited that country being so much infected with this 
ambitious vice, and endeavouring to make their religion. an 
instrument for the attainment of their interested purposes. 
We read that the first converts to Christianity in Japan, 
who were persecuted for their faith by the state, remonstrated 
to the following effect: ‘ Before the coming of the Chris- 
tians,” said they, “ there were twelve different religious sects 
in Japan, and the government took no offence at any one of 
them. It can be but of little consequence whether the num- 
ber of religions is twelve or thirteen, and therefore why are 
we persecuted, and not like the rest allowed to choose for our- 
selves?” To this question the Governor replied; * Before 


the coming of the Christians, every Japanese regarded his own 
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religion without concerning himself about the religion of his 
neighbour or of any other man; but this new sect work 
continually to make proselytes, to make their own sect more 
powerful than all the rest.” 

If The Wife of Bath’s Knight might justly say to the 
Queen, 

“© My Lady liege — 
What all your sex desire is sovereignty,” 


it would have been coming nearer to the whole truth if the 
Queen had retorted with the same compliment on the other 
sex : but the story did not well admit it. 

The character of the Japanese is naturally far from dis- 
trustful. Formerly, they were, more than other inhabitants of 
the East, a maritime and commercial people: their ships 
were seen in almost every part of India; and their ports were 
open to vessels of any and every nation. In their dealings 
with each other, also, they are open and frank. Toclose 
the present argument, however, we acknowlege it must be 
admitted that, with respect to Europeans, the Japanese are a 
distrustful people; and Captain Golownin, not to be behind 
hand with us in candour, may grant that they have sufficient 
reason for being so. 

In order to shew contempt for the Chinese, the Japanese 
have adopted particular customs merely for the sake of dis- 
similarity: but, in their deliberations on subjects of any mo- 
ment, if the business be not of an urgent nature, their 
slowness of decision is equal to that of the Chinese. Their 
government would come to no determination on the measures 
to be observed with their Russian prisoners ; and the imagin- 
ations of the latter dwelled on the horrors of perpetual im- 
prisonment, or at least of never being permitted to return to 
their own country. Captain Golownin, therefore, on con- 
sulting with his officers and men, resolved on attempting to 
escape; the plan proposed being to look along the sea-coast 
for some vessel which they might seize, and in her convey 
themselves to Ochotzk, or to Kamtschatka. Before they had 
finally arranged their operations, a defection happened in 
their party. Mr. Moor, a midshipman, whose father was 
not a Russian, was desirous of remaining in Japan: he ac- 
cordingly refused to join in their scheme; and they had the 
additional difficulty to encounter of keeping their resolves 
secret from him. ‘The narrative thus continues: 


‘ On the 23d of April (1812) we were conducted to the out- 
skirts of the city towalk. Under pretence of mere curiosity, we 
requested the Japanese to lead us to a pagoda, which stood near 
the 
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the cemetery, and which had recently been built after a fire. We 
had thus an opportunity of :observing the footpaths which we 
might pursue in the course of our flight. | | 
‘ It may be here observed, that the Island of Matsmai is en- 
tirely covered with hills. The ground is no where level, except on 
the coast, and at short distances from the base of the mountai 
which raise their summits in every direction, and are separate 
from each other by deep ravines. This extraordinary chain of 
mountains, which is high and low by turns, extends over the 
whole island; the midland parts of which are uninhabited. All 
the Kurile and Japanese villages lie along the coast. | 
‘-As we passed through the fields, we gathered wild leeks and 
garlick, in such great quantities, that Mr. Moor, who thought we 
wanted it for present use, could have no idea that we were:on the 
eve of making our escape. : | 
‘ On our return home, we felt extremely fatigued, and threw 
ourselves on our beds. During the twilight the sailors entered the 
kitchen, and carried off two knives, without being perceived. 
About half an hour before midnight, Simanoff and Schkajeff stole 
into the yard, and concealed themselves under the steps. When 
twelve o'clock struck, and the Sangar ‘soldiers had gone theit 
rounds, they began to make a hole under the fence through 
which we all (Mr. Moor and Alexei excepted) crept one after 
another. I stumbled in going out, slipped down, and struck my 
knee against a stake which was sunk in the ground close to the 
opening. The blow was extremely violent, but the pain soon 
diminished. 
¢ We found ourselves on a very narrow path between the,fence 
and the hollow, so that it was with the utmost difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in gaining the high road. With hasty steps we then 
passed between the trees, crossed the mound, and the cemetery ; 
and, in about half: an hour, reached the foot of the first hill which 


we had to ascend.’ 


The hurt in the Captain’s knee rendered this a most painful 
adventure to him; and more than a week passed without their 
being able to,make themselves masters of any vessel. Gene- 
rally in the day-time they concealed themselves in the woods : 
but they had been traced, and their progress carefully watched 
without its being opposed, till an opportunity offered for sur- 
rounding them in such a manner that resistance and escape 
were equally impossible, and they were again secured without 
any person being hurt. It was no doubt deemed important 
by the Japanese that ney should be taken alive, because, if 
any of'them were killed, this circumstance might throw ob- 
stacles in the way of negotiating afterward with the Russians. 
The prisoners were marched back to Matsmai. At their 
examination, the Bunyo asked, ‘‘ Did you know that, if you 
had succeeded in your project, I and several other officers 
must have ‘answered for your escape with our lives? — Is 
there 
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there any European law by which prisoners are justified in 
making their escape?” They answered, there is no written 
law to that effect: but, -when a prisoner has not pledged his 
parole of honour, he is never considered as culpable in mak- 
ing his escape.” The Bunyo then made a long speech, the 
substance of which was as follows: 


‘ Had you been natives of Japan, and secretly escaped from your 
prison, the consequence might have been fatal to you; but as you 
aré foreigners and ignorant of the Japanese laws, and more par- 
ticularly as you did not escape with a view to injure the Japanese, 
but for the sake of returning to your native country, which it ix 
natural you should prefer to every other, our good opinion of you 
remains unaltered.’ 


They were, however, now confined in a real prison; in 
which, though not in the same apartment, was a Japanese 
criminal : | : 

. € The crime which this man had committed was that, at a 
public bathing house, he changed his old clothes, as if by mistake, 
for a better suit belonging to some other individual. He was 
several times conveyed before a Judge, with his hands tied behiad 
his back. At length, he received twenty-five stripes, and the 
same punishment was repeated after the lapse of three days. 
What instrument was used in the infliction of this chastisement 
we know not, but we distinctly heard the stripes, and the cries of 
the offender. He returned with his back naked and bloody to 
prison. The attendants spat on his shoulders and rubbed the saliva 
over the lacerated parts, and thus cured him. His hands were 
afterwards marked, to shew that he had been punished, and he was 
then sent to the northern Kurile Islands, in the possession of the 
Japanese. — 

. © On the same day,’ continues Capt. G., ‘ an officer, with the 
criminal Judge, Matataro, and the interpreter Kumaddschero, came, 
by order of the Governor, to say, that we must not suppose, in con- 
sequence of the execution of the sentence on this criminal, that a 
similar fate awaited us; for, according to the Japanese laws, no 
foreigner could be condemned to suffercorporeal punishment. We 
looked upon this assurance as merely intended to console us ; but 
we afterwards learnt, that a law to this effect really exists; and that 
the only foreigners to whom its protection does not extend, are 
those who attempt to induce Japanese subjects to embrace Christi- 
anity.’ | 

A change of governors took place at Matsmai: about this 
time. It seems that some of the most important districts 
of the Japanese dominions have two. appointed governors, 
one of whom resides at court, and the other in the province 
or district to be governed ; and they relieve each other annu- 
ally.. On the present occasion, as the departing Governor 
had treated the Russians with much kindness, it was proposed 
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by them to address a letter of thanks to him previously to 
his removal. _ This was done in.a style which the French 
would call superbe, and. translated by their friend Teske’ into 
the Japanese language. ‘ We observed in our letter,’ says 
the Captain, ‘ that fate, in ordaining we should become the 
prisoners of the Japanese, had, to our good fortune, singled 
out the period when Arrao-Madsimano-Kami was invested 
with the government of Metsmai.’ The Bunyo, on reading 
Teske’s translation, laughed at this passage, and inquired 
whether we supposed that any other ‘ Japanese nobleman, 
in the like situation, would not have treated us with equal 
kindness.’ _ : | 

In August, the Russian ship Diana, now commanded by 
Captain Rikord, arrived at Kunaschier, and in moderate and 
proper language demanded the release of the detained Rus- 
sians: but the Japanese officer at Kunaschier, from hatred to 
the Russians, 8 in the hope of provoking them to attack his 
garrison, sent back Rikord’s messenger with the false intelli- 
gence that the Russian prisoners had all been put to death. 
Instead of assaulting the garrison on shore, however, Captain 
Rikord commenced hostilities by capturing a Japanese vessel ; 
the crew of which, rather than be made prisoners by the Rus- 
sians, threw themselves into the water and endeavoured to 
swim to the shore: but some were taken, and nine were 
drowned. From those who were captured, the Russian cap- 
tain learnt that Golownin and his people were still living. 
Captain Rikord, however, sailed to Kamtschatka, carrying 
with him a Japanese named Tachatay-Kachi, a man of great 
distinction, who was also a rich merchant and the owner of 
twelve ships. When the account of this transaction was 
communicated to Captain Golownin, the conduct of the 
Kunaschier commander appeared to be regarded generally by 
the Japanese as spirited and meritorious, and not as deserving 
of censure. Of this affair we cannot judge, having the evi- 
dence only of .one party. . 

In June, 1813, Captain Rikord returned to Kunaschier. 
Of six persons who had been carried away captives, ‘Tachatay- 
Kachi and two more Japanese were brought back; the others, 
two Japanese and a Japanese Kurilian, had died. Captain 
Golownin states that, a few months before this arrival of 
Captain Rikord, 


‘ The relations of Tachatay-Kachi, who were much concerned 
for his fate, inquired of a priest in Chakodade whether Kachi 
would ever return to his native country ? ian pretended to 

ossess the gift of foretelling future everits. He accordingly pro- 
nounced the following prophecy: “ Kachi will return ‘in the en- 
suing 
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suing summer with two of his companions, the remaining two have 
perished in a foreign land.” — The Japanese informed us of this 
prediction ; but we laughed, ‘and told them that, in Europe, such 
a prophet would be punished for an impostor, and. he doubtless 
was one.’ The Japanese, however, thought otherwise, and assured 
us that many .of the former prophecies of this priest had been 
fulfilled. Captain. Rikord’s subsequent arrival of course inspired 
them with fresh confidence in the prophetic powers of their. priest, 
and they triumphantly inquired whether we were not convinced 
that he possessed the gift of penetrating into futurity ? They ex- 
pressed no little astonishment when we declared all his successful 
predictions to be the effect of mere chance.’ 


This is an extraordinary story, both in itself and in the 
manner of its being related. ‘That many have a waverin 
belief in supernatual communications must be obvious ; dl 
also that many have a wavering and infirm disbelief of them. 
We should guess the author to be of the incredulous class. 

Captain Rikord was now ‘informed that the Japanese go- 
vernment required from the Russian government a formal 


disavowal of having authorized Chwostoff’s attack; and. 


for this purpose Captain Rikord sailed immediately for 
Ochotzk. On the 24th of September he returned, and an- 
chored in Edomo or Endermo harbour in Yesso. On ap- 
proaching the harbour, he sent on shore a written application 
for a pilot, and a supply of fresh water; requesting also that 
his letters might be answered in the common and not in the 
high language, because his interpreter Kisseleff (one of the 
Japanese sailors) could read only the former. Provisions of 
every kind were immediately sent to the ship: but, as to an- 
swering his letters in the common language, the Japanese 
observed that, according to their laws, no person of distinction 
might sign official papers in the vulgar tongue. This kind 
of state-writing has been one of the greatest impediments to 
the advancement of knowlege in the East. In a’ similar 
manner, the Koreans are said to employ the Chinese charac- 
ters for their printed books and for state-concerns, but to 
have a more convenient mode of writing in common use, with 
which they can with ease express the names of things. Cap- 
tain Golownin remarks that every Japanese knows how to 
write in the common language, and it was a matter ofastonish- 
ment to them to find that of four Russian sailors not one could 
write. 

On the 28th, Captain Rikord delivered to the Japanese 
two letters from the Russian authorities in Siberia. ! 

‘ The first, which by the Bunye’s order was brought to us for 
translation, was an answer from Mr. Minitzky, the commandant of 


the Ochotzk district, to the demand of the two officers next in 
a L 2 rank 
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rank to the Bunyo. Mr, Minitzky clearly explained that the pro- 
ceedings of Chwostoff were quite unauthorized by our government, 
that the Emperor of Russia had always been Ssountbe disposed 
towards Japan, and that he had never entertained a design to 
injure the subjects of that empire. .He accordingly advised the 
Japanese to prove, by our speedy liberation, their friendly dispo- 
sition towards Russia, and their readiness to terminate differences 
which had arisen out of their own mistakes, and the reprehensible 
conduct of an obscure individual. He added, that every delay on 
their part must be attended with injurious consequences to the 
Japanese commerce and fisheries ; as the inhabitants of the coasts 
would be severely harassed by the Russian vessels in case further 
visits to Japan on account of this affair should be necessary.’ 


The language of this address was imperious, and far from 
conciliatory; yet the Japanese expressed themselves pleased 
and satisfied ‘that the explanations it contained were suffi- 
cient:'to produce a thorough conviction that Chwostoff had 
acted without the sanction of the Russian government; they, 
therefore, congratulated us on our speedy liberation and re- 
turn to our native country.’ , 

{The circumstance, however, which inclined the Bunyo and 
his officers‘to look favourably on this letter, was an interces- 
sion made*in it on behalf of a Japanese named Leonsaimo, 
who had been in Russia, and, it-was understood, had incur- 


red the displeasure of the Japanese government. ‘ The elders, 


{members of the High Council at Jeddo,] said they, will now 
be convinced of their error, and will learn that the Russians 
are not bears and: barbarians, but a humane people.’ 

-OFf the other letter; which was brought to Capt. Golownin 
to translate, we have this account : 


‘It had been written by the'Civil Governor of Irkutzk, on 
Captain Rikord’s first report, and ‘consequently before be could 
have been made acquainted with the contents of the Japanese 
paper, which was afterwards sent on board the Diana. The 
Governor began by representing the object of our voyage, and 
the treacherous conduct of the Japanese at Kunashier; he then 
declared that Chwostoff had acted without the sanction of the 
Russian government, and entreated the Governor of Matsmai to 
grant us our immediate freedom, or to negociate on that subject 


with Captain Rikord, his plenipotentiary. If, however, neither of 


these requests could be complied with, without the consent of the 
Japanese government, he was requested to state when, and to 
what place the vessel should proceed, to obtain an answer. He 
mentioned. the presents, consisting of a gold watch and some red 
cassimir, which he sent to the Governor of Matsmai, as tokens of 
his neighbourly friendship. He, besides, stated that Captain 


_Rakord was the bearer of a letter of thanks, which he was directed 
‘to deliver whenever our freedom might be granted. Finally, he 


expressed his hope of obtaining an answer corresponding with his 
| demand, 
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demand, on fuilure of which he should be compelled reluctantly to 
conclude that Japan was hostilely disposed towards Russia, and 
must lay before his Emperor a declaration to that effect: His Im- 

erial Majesty would then consider himself bound to employ a 
soa corresponding with his power, and to obtain satisfaction by 


an appeal to arms, though by such measures the empire of Japan 
might be shaken to its very foundation.’ , | 


Truly, such an address must have endangered the relapse of 
the elders at Jeddo into their old error ! | 


‘ This letter was accompanied by translations in the Mandschur 
and Japanese languages; the Japanese said, however, that they 
had no Mandschur interpreter, and that several passages in the 
Japanese translation were quite unintelligible. We were, there- 
fore, obliged to make another translation of it, a task which kept 
us employed for more than two days. When the translation was 
finished, the interpreters carried it to the Bunyo; but’ in a short 
time brought it back, forthe purpose of obtaining some explan- 
ations which were deemed necessary.. They praised the generab 
tenor of the letter, and expressed their dissatisfaction at two 

ages only. The Japanese were astonished the letter should 
speak of the faithless conduct practised towards us, and, describe 
it as an arbitrary measure of the Commandant of Kunashier, un- 
sanctioned by the Emperor of Japan, since they. had; by their 
communications, avowed that we were taken prisoners. by order of 
the government. But their pride was chiefly wounded by the ob- 
servation that Japan would be shaken to its foundation. They in- 
sisted on being made acquainted with the precise meaning of this 
sentence. I first wished to explain to them by examples what was 
meant by the employment of a force corresponding. with a person’s 
power. ‘* Suppose,” said I, ‘‘ that I were. to throw a feather at 
an individual with whom I was offended, I should not then use a 
force corresponding with my power, but if I threw a heavy stone 
with violence, I then should use a corresponding force. In the 
same manner, the two attacks made by Chwostoff. in no way cor- 
respond with the power of Russia, and his two ships in compari- 
son with our empire are not equal to a feather in my hand.” In 
order to make eas understand the phrase ‘ shaken to its found- 
ation,” I shook Teske several times by the shoulders. __ 

‘ At first the Japanese seemed offended at our entertaining so 
mean an opinion of the strength of their country, and asked, with 
haughtiness and ill-humour, how.our Emperor could hope to 
shake Japan in that way. I replied, that the letter alluded to the 
people of Japan, and not the territory ; and you must surely be 
convinced, said I, that if Russia chose to declare war against 
Japan, and to fit out a force, she might easily effect the destruc- 
tion of your empire.’ r 


This, however, explained away nothing, and was only a 
repetition of that which had most given offence: but Capt. 
reo ee Golownin 
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Golownin says that he was aware ‘ that the Japanese, in the 
course of apparently undesigned conversation; often framed 
their language so as to inform them of all that they wished 
to. know. . 1 therefore,’ he adds, ‘followed their example; 
and to set them at.ease with regard to the threats which had 
so irritated them, observed, as it were accidentally, that the 
Governor of Irkutzk. had written his letter before he knew 
any thing of the papers left behind by Chwostoff, or the wish 
of the Japanese government to correspond with Russia.’ He 
also assured them that the Governor would not have so ex- 
pressed himself, had he been convinced of the readiness of the 
Japanese to adjust past differences. | 

This explanation was reasonable and satisfactory ; and we 
differ from Captain G. respecting it merely in thinking that 
it should have been made at the delivery of the translation, 


previously to the latter being read, and not in any manner 


as tt were accidentally, but.expressly to obviate the supposition 
that insult was intended. 

In a day or two after the reading of the letters, the inter- 
preters delivered to Capt. G. and his officers their swords 
and hats; and they were desired to wear the former, in order 
to be presented to the Bunyo or Governor of Matsmai, who 
congratulated them on their being restored to liberty. 


‘ « You have,” (said the Bunyo,) “‘ in some measure, become 
acquaintéd with the laws of our country, which prohibit us from 
maintaining any commerce with the people of foreign nations, and 
require that we should drive all foreign vessels from our coasts : 
explain this to your countrymen on your return home. It has 
been our wish whilst you remained in Japan to treat you with 
all possible kindness ; but before you became acquainted with our 
customs, our behaviour may have appeared to you the very oppo- 
site of what we intended. Each nation has its peculiar customs, 
but good conduct will every where be esteemed as such. Onyour 
return to Russia, inform your countrymen of this likewise. I wish 
you alla safe voyage.” ’ 


Captain Rikord’s account of his negotiation, which occu- 
pies the latter part of the second volume, relates some inte- 
resting’ circumstances respecting the merchant Tachatay- 
Kachi; particularly his ready and philosophic resignation to 
misfortunes which were not remediable. Capt. R., having 
learnt from him that the Russians who had been detained were 
liying, and in the city of Matsmai, released the vessel which 
ie had captured, but resolved on taking Kachi to Kamts- 
* chatka. On being made acquainted with this determination, 

Kachi calmly said, “ Well, I am ready.” 
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‘ I determined also,’ says Captain R., ‘to take four seamen 
from the Japanese vessel, who might be useful in attending on 
Tachatay-Kachi, to whom I left the choice of the individuals : 
but he earnestly intreated that none of the seamen might be re- 
moved from his ship, observing that they were extremely stupid, 
and that he feared they would die of grief, owing to the dread 
they entertained of the Russians. The earnestness of his  solici- 
tations on this subject led me, in some measure, to doubt, that 
our comrades were really living in Matsmai, and I repeated, in a 
decided manner, my determination to take four of the seamen. 
He then begged that I would accompany him to his ship, When 
we went on board, he assembled the whole of his crew in the 
cabin ; and, having seated himself cross-legged on a long cushion, 
which was placed on a fine mat, requested that I would take my 
place beside him. The sailors all knelt down before us, and he 
delivered a long speech, in which he stated that it would be 
necessary for some of them to accompany us te Russia. 

‘ Here a very affecting scene was exhibited. A number of the 
seamen approached him with their heads bent downwards, and 
with great eagerness whispered something to him: their coun- 
tenances were all bathed in tears. Even Tachatay-Kachi, who 
had hitherto evinced calmness and resolution, seemed now to be 
deeply distressed, and began to weep.’ 


Capt. R., however, persisted in his intention, and four men 
were selected. Inthe winter, as already mentioned, two of 
these Japanese sailors died; which sad affected this good 
man, both in his health and in his spirits, and made Captain 
‘Rikord deem it expedient to hasten his return to Kunaschier. 
When arrived there, the two remaining Japanese seamen 
were commissioned to carry a message to the commandant 
on shore; and Tachatay-Kachi was asked whether he would 


be responsible for their being sent back, to which he replied 


in the negative; adding, “ you do not know our laws.” | 


‘ “ Since it is so,” said the Russian Captain, turning to the 
Japanese sailors, ‘“ tell the Governor of Kunaschier that if he 
prevents you from returning, and permits me to receive no in- 
formation, I will carry your Natschalnic (meaning the merchant) 


‘back to Ochotzk, where some ships of war will this very year be 


fitted out, and armed men put on board of them, to demand the 
liberation of the Russian prisoners. I will wait only three days 
for his answer. — At these words, Tachatay-Kachi changed coun- 
tenance, but said with much calmness, ‘‘ Commander of the Im- 


-perial ship, thou counsellest rashly. In vain dost thou threaten 


to carry me to Qchotzk. My men may be detained on shore; 
but neither two nor yet two thousand sailors can answer for me ; 


wherefore, I give thee previous notice that it will not be in thy 


power to take me to Ochotzk.”’ 
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He now declined to.send any letter: or other written docu- 


ment, but gave the messengers verbal instructions in the 
hearing of the Russian commander. 


‘ He then sunk into a deep silence and prayed. Hereupon, he 
delivered: to the sailor whom he most esteemed, his picture, to be 
conveyed to his wife; and his large sabre, which he called his 

ternal sword, to be presented to his only.son and heir. After 
the whole of this solemn ceremony was finished, he stood up, and 
with a frank and, indeed, a very cheerful expression of counte- 
nance, .asked me for some brandy to treat his sailors at parting. 
He drank with them, and accompanied them on deck without 
giving them any further charge. — We then landed them, and 
they proceeded, without interruption, towards the fortress.’ 


Captain Rikord, however, consulted with the seniors among 
his officers on what had passed, and they concurred in opinion 
that the most safe and proper step that they could take would 
be to restore Kachi to liberty. ‘ I told him,’ says the Cap- 
tain, ‘that he might go on shore when he pleased, and | 
would trust to his honour for his return. — “ I understand,” 
answered he, * thou darest not return to Ochotzk without a 
written testimonial of the fate of thy countrymen; and, for 
my part, the slightest stain on my honour will be at the ex- 
pence of my life.” On the next day, Tachatay-Kachi went 
on shore; and, from that time till the final departure of the 
Russians, his kind offices to them did not cease. It was 
known afterward that Kachi had cut the central lock from 
the crown of his head, and had laid it in the box which con- 
tained his portrait; and that, according to the Japanese 
custom, he who sends his hair in this manner to his friends 
proposes to die an honourable death. He confessed, subse- 

uently, that his intention was to commit suicide, after having 
5 Capt. Rikord and his next officer; not, however, 
in a cowardly manner, as he said, “in thy sleep. - No! I 
would have gone more openly to work.” 7 

Captain Golownin’s narrative is in a great degree a verifica- 
tion of former descriptions of the people of Japan. Through 
the whole of the intercourse here related between 
Russians and the Japanese, the manners and character of 
the two parties, in many. respects, form a striking contrast. 
In equanimity of mind, as well as in uniform propriety of 
conduct, the Japanese’ excel most nations; while in irrita- 
bility the Russians surpass the people of most other countries. 
The Japanese, it may be seen, have pride and satisfaction in 
shewing their respect and love for justice and reason: while 
the Russians, and especially the Zastern Russians, are confident 
in their strength, and feel a presumption of success in their 
enter- 
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enterprizes. It is curious; dnd @ propos to this subject, - that 
we find in Captain Golownin’s narrative an account which he 
received from the interpreter Teske, .of an examination, 
before the. two. Bunyos of. Matsmai; of Leonsaimo, the 
Japanese who had, returned from Russia. _* Leonsaimo cha- 
racterized the Russian nation as being warlike and rapacious. 
The Emperor of Russia, he said, is kind and condescend- 
ing: his subjects regard him as their father: his officers 
seek to enrich themselves by trade, and by provoking war- 
fare with neighbouring states.’ It is fair, however, to 
notice that Captain Rolscalh does not admit this drawing 
to be correct. | , t 

The Japanese maxims of morality are exceedingly rigid: 
as, for example, they hold that starving is to be preferred to 
stealing. At the same time, they are very open to reasonable 
representation, even to the changing of their judicial deter- 
minations: an instance of which occurred in the case of two 
Kurilians of the Northern Islands who had been employed 
by the Russians. When Capt. G. and his companions 
were retaken in their attempt to escape, nothing could be 
more candid and considerate than the Governor’s remark =: 
but, after that attempt, they were fora time confined in a 
common gaol, where, as we have related, lay a criminal 
imprisoned for theft. It has been humorously argued that, 
as there is no general rule without an exception, so an-ex- 
ception is necessary to prove the general rule; and a single 
thief, in the prison of the Japanese capital, is exactly an excep- 
tion which substantiates the general honesty of that nation. 
— A story is mentioned of an act of treachery being practised 
by the natives of Japan in their early wars against the people 
of Yesso: but it is given on partial, and, as Capt. G. 
thought, on very questionable authority. — In remarking on 
the character of the Japanese, we should not forget their 
disinterested hospitality in supplying with provisions the 
ships of strangers, with whom they would not admit of com- 
merce, and constantly’ refusing payment or return of any 
kind; as also their réjection of presents, and their ready 
liberality in making them. On the contrary side, we ‘do 
not recollect to have read or heard of Europeans visiting 
Japan who have refused, or returned, the presents offered to 
them. ‘“ Ce n’est pas leur mode ;” it seems peculiar to the 
Japanese. 

On the article of courage, Captain Golownin takes various 
occasions, in the early part of his work, to speak of the 
people of Japan as being deficient in that quality; in which 
representation he differs from all former accounts, and from 
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parts both of his own and of Captain Rikord’s journal. 
In the conclusion of his narrative, however, he says, ‘ I must 
here offer a remark on the opinion of those who attribute our 
liberation and the ultimate good conduct of the Japanese to 
the cowardice of that people, and their dread of the ven- 
geance of Russia: for my own part, I am persuaded that, 
generally speaking, they acted from feelings of humanity.’ 

The education of youth is in Japan one of the cares of 
the state. — The author relates that, during his confinement 


at Matsmai, he received by the Bunyo’s orders a present 
of fresh fruit. | 


© This happened in August, on.a day which is a great chil- 
dren’s festival, In the evening, the male children assemble in 
the castle, where, in the présence of the governor and all the 
Officers of state, they play, sing, dance, wrestle and fence with 
sabres. They chaiiinis partake of a supper, consisting of 
various kinds of delicacies. The interpreter assured us that, on 
this occasion, upwards of one thousand five hundred children 
were assembled in the castle: but none are admitted whose 

arents cannot afford to dress them well. . Those who are badly 

ressed are, indeed, ashamed to appear in the assembly. Girls 
ate never admitted, as the Japanese laws prohibit females from 
éntering fortified places.’ 


It has been noticed that all the Japanese can read ; and 
they take so great a delight in this amusement, that some of 
the soldiers on guard over the Russian prisoners were constantly 
thus employed: of which Captain Golownin had reason to 
complain, because they had the annoying custom of reading 
aloud, and in the monotonous manner of school-boys. The 
account given of Mamia-Rinso furnishes some idea of the 
state of mathematical knowlege in Japan. We have also 
seen good Japanese maps of their own territories: Captain 
Broughton was the bearer of one to this country; and others 
have been since received here. ‘The following incident may 
yield some amusement, or perhaps cause some perplexity, to 
such of our readers as are fond. of solving mathematical diffi- 
culties. . Captain Golownin observes : 


_ © [asked the Japanese academician whether he was perfectly 
convinced that in a right angled triangle the square of the hypo- 
thenuse is equal to the squares of the other two sides? He 
answered in the affirmative. I then asked how they were certain 
of this fact, and in reply he demonstrated it very clearly. Having 
drawn a figure with a pair of compasses on paper, he cut out the 
three squares, folded the squares: of the two short sides into a 
number of triangles, and also cut out these triangles ; then laying 
‘the several triangles on the surface of the large square, he made 
them exactly cover and fit it.’ . : 
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' The test of ingenuity in this problem should consist in 
solving it with the smallest number of triangles :: but the case 
is not reducible to one general rule; and therefore we conjec- 
ture that the Japanese geometrician took the advantage of the 
Tsosceles for his demonstration. : 

- We are of opinion that the Japanese deserve to be regarded 
as the founders of’ an excellent, though perhaps strict, disci- 
pline in the education of youth ; which has produced, through 
all classes, respectful manners, and an habitual disposition to be 
temperate and just in their own desires, as well as to administer 
towards the convenience and happiness of others; and we 
think that from the Japanese it has been derived by the in- 
habitants of the Lieux-chieux or Loo-choo Islands, and has 
thence extended to the people of the small Bashu Islands, 
which lie farther south, nearly in the same direction. Of the 
Bashu islanders, Dampier says; ‘ I could never perceive 
them to be angry one with another. I have admired to see 
twenty or thirty boats alongside our ship at a time, all quiet, 
and endeavouring to assist each other on occasion. If cross 
accidents happened, they caused no noise or disturbance. 
When any of us came to their houses, they would entertain 
us with such things as their houses or plantations would 
afford, and if they had no bashee [a liquor used by them] 
at home, they would buy: of their neighbours, and sit down 
and drink freely with us; yet neither then nor sober could I 
ever see them to be out of humour.” 

_ The present state of Japanese self-seclusion is officially 
specified in a. paper which, by order of their govern- 
ment, was sent with the released Russians on board of Cap- 
tain Rikord’s ship; and it appears not to have relaxed, 
except in the less rigid manner of enforcing it, from what 
was ordained on the first expulsion of the Christians. We 
give the material passages in this document, as translated : 


‘ “ Twenty-two years ago, a Russian ship arrived at Matsmai, 
and eleven years ago auother came to Nangasaki.. Though the 
laws of our country were on both these occasions minutely ex- 
plained; yet we are of opinion that we have not been clearly 
understood on your part, owing to the great dissimilarity between 
our language and writing. However, as we have now detained 
you, it will be easy to’ give you an explanation of these matters. 
When you return to Russia, communicate the same to the 
commanders at Kamtschatka and at Ochotzk.” ’ 


On. the foregoing sentences, Captain Golownin observes 
that, in fact, it was not believed or imagined by the Japanese 
government that the Russians, at the times im question, had 
misunderstood what had been stated to them: but that it was 
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judged expedient to assume an appearance of doubt, in order 
to furnish a plausible pretence for liberating the present pri- 
soners without an open violation of their laws. ‘It is a 
maxim in our law-books that “no fiction shall extend to 
work an injury, its proper operation being to prevent a 
mischief or to remedy an inconvenience that might result 
from the general rule of law. In jfictione juris, semper sub- 
sistit equitas.” ‘The fictitious opinion adopted by the Japa- 
nese, being for the purpose of preventing severity, came 
within this rule, and should not have been censured as 
‘ diplomatic equivocation.’ | . 

The Japanese rescript then proceeds ; 

‘ «In our country, the Christian religjon is strictly prohibited, 
and European vessels are not suffered to enter any Japanese har- 
bour except Nangasaki. This law has not been this year enforced 
at Kunaschier, because we wished to communicate with your 
countrymen, and. orders have been issued to prevent firing against 
the vessel which is expected ; but all that may henceforth present 
themselves will be driven back by cannon-balls. Bear in mind 
this declaration; and you cannot complain if at any future period 
you should experience a misfortune in consequence of your dis- 
regard of it. Among us there exists this law; — if any Euro- 
pean, residing in Japan, should attempt to teach our people the 
Christian faith, he shall undergo a severe punishment; and shall 
not be restored to his native country. As you, however, have 
not attempted so to do, you will accordingly be permitted to 
return home. Think well on this. 

‘ « Our countrymen wish to carry on no commerce with foreign 
lands ; for we know no want of necessary things. Though 
foreigners are permitted to trade at Nangasaki, even to that har- 
bour only those are admitted with whom we have for a long period 
maintained relations ; and we do not trade with them for the sake 
of gain, but for other important objects.*—In future, there- 
fore, it will be better to say no more about a commercial 
connection.’ | | 


This paper was delivered to the Russians in the beginning 
of October, 1813, and its contents were exactly such as 
might reasonably have been expected from all which had 
passed; that is to say, that the disavowal of the Russian 
government having authorized the proceedings of Chwostoft 
should obtain the liberation of the prisoners, and that the 
haughty and fierce language used in the negotiation should 
make the Japanese desire to avoid future communication 


with them. 





‘ * To procure various medicinal roots, which do not grow in 
Japan, and to be informed of the events passing in other nations, 
are two of the important objects here alluded to.’ ) ' 
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It is among the ordinances in the Japanese system of 
seclusion, that any one of them who has resided in a foreign 
land is consequently incapacitated from serving the state: as 
also that no foreigner shall be naturalized, or become a 
denizen of Japan. The unfortunate Mr. Moor, who offered 
himself, was rejected; and the apprehension that he had in- 
curred: disgrace, by endeavouring to separate his lot from that 
of his companions, so overcame him that he shot himself. 

We will conclude this long article with a few reflections, to 
which the singular condition of the Japanese nation naturally 
gives birth.— Japan has been regarded as the geographical 
counterpart of Great Britain with respect to the symmetrical 
harmony of the old continent, the one being situated nearly 
in like manner on the north-west as the other on the 
north-east. The difference in their latitudes is rather too 
great for this parallel: but, with better reason, the indus- 
trious and enterprizing spirit of the people of Japan is sup- 
posed to give them a nearer resemblance to the inhabitants of 
Europe hen any other nation of the East. Most of the 
Europeans, with whom they have hitherto had intercourse, 
have been actuated either by an usurping or a monopolizin 
spirit, and have been eager to advance their own individual 
interest or the interests of their particular nation or sect. 
The intrigues of the Portuguese to keep the Spaniards from 
Japan, of one set of priests to keep out another, and of the 
Dutch for the exclusion of all Europeans except themselves, 
must have made the Japanese consider the natives of Europe 
as an extraordinarily selfish race; and probably they have 
hence been induced to feel little regret in abstaining from all 
communication with them, although they have constantly 
shewn high respect for European knowlege and ingenuity. 

The first interest of every people is their security against 
foreign attempts. If it were not inconsistent with. this-.secu- 
rity, the retired and comparatively innocent and uncorrupt 
state of society in Japan would be one of the most happy in 
human existence: but it appears as if it were meant, in the 
creation of this world, that all the parts should have such 
mutual dependence as to induce a necessity for connection. 
The consequences to be apprehended from the Japanese 
‘excluding themselves from the rest of the world, and the 
rest of the world from having communication with them, 
are that they must be kept in ignorance of many things that 
are known to other nations, and may thus be rendered in 
some degree defenceless. While other countries have been 
advancing in knowlege and increasing in power, they have 
now remained during more than two centuries in a stagnant 
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state, shut out from all improvement. In all warfare, a con- 
sciousness of ignorance must create apprehension, anda 
consciousness of superior knowlege give confidence; and these 
feelings, joined to the superiority of European arms, would 
cause a body of disciplined European troops to be an .over- 
match for three times the number of Japanese. _ This danger 
can be obviated only by a free communication with other 
empires. 7 
As the diminished power of the Spaniards and. Portu- 
uese, and the inert state of missionary-influence in the 
ast, are circumstances not unknown to the Japanese, they 
must be convinced that they have no longer reason to appre- 
hend danger to their independence, or any renewal of atte 


with that object, from those quarters ; and therefore it is not 


merely possible, but we think that it might without much 
difficulty be contrived, to make the Japanese government 
comprehend the danger to themselves of persevering longer 
in their present system. An address for this purpose should 
advise them to open their ports, not-partially to ships of this 
or that nation, but generally to those of every people against 
whom they were. not in hostility; and to give encouragement 
for their own ships in like manner to have commerce with 
other countries. . Such measures would obtain for Japan her 
proper weight among the nations of the world, and would 
constitute her best protection. 

It might also be practicable to have such an address written 
in the Japanese language: but, whether it was composed in that 
tongue or in any other which they could translate, it would 
be a striking novelty to them to receive an embassy or a visit 
from Europeans, for a purpose to which no other motive 
could be assigned than a regard for general benefit. We 
say general benefit, because probity and temperance, though 
not in an equal degree with licentiousness, communicate 
themselves by example. 

In answer to the question, in what manner and by whom 
could such a mission be sent to Japan? we would say, — 
With much propriety by a Sovereign Prince, or by some be- 
nevolent society: but, we think, with most probability. of 
effect by the former. If this worthy experiment shall ever 
be made, it will be desirable that no commercial advantage 
or favour of any kind should be songht; and that no con- 
siderations of an interested nature should be allowed, even in 
the most distant degree, to enter into the motives for pro- 
moting such an undertaking. The commander of the ship 
employed should therefore be instructed not to enter, but 
to anchor without, the port of Nangasaki; to decline a 
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supply of provisions, or other presents; and, as soon as 
he could’ be satisfied that his dispatch was in a proper 
channel for being delivered, to weigh anchor and entirely 
depart. 





Art. IV. A Botanical Description of British Plants, in the Mid- 
land Counties, particularly of those in the Neighbourhood of Al- 
cester ; with occasional Notes and Observations ; to which is pre- 
fixed a short Introduction to the Study of Botany, and to the 
Knowledge of the principal Natural Orders.. By T. Purton, Sur- 
geon, Alcester. Embellished with Eight coloured Engravings, 
by James Sowerby, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 795. 11. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


WE have occasionally stated our opinion of the advantages 
obviously resulting to the improvement of botanical know- 
ge from the publication of provincial Floras: but the plan 
of most of the works of this description has usually been li- 
mited to a bare enumeration of species and varieties, with their 
respective habitats ; interspersed with such remarks as the ob- 
servation of the author has led him to make. The Midland 
Flora now before us, however, is constructed on a more exten- 
sive plan, which will no doubt render it peculiarly valuable to 
the botanists residing in the counties to which its pages refer, 
Besides a short introduction to botany, of which we shall speak 
hereafter, the author has given an excellent view of the generic 
and specific characters of the plants of the midland district ; 
and, independently of its accuracy, we believe that it is very 
complete: at least, such is the opinion which our own inform- 
ation on this subject induces us to form. In the first 23 classes, 
we remarked little novelty ; indeed, Mr. Purton seems on the 
whole rather averse to the introduction of new names and new 
arrangements, though sanctioned by the recommendation of 
Mr. Brown, and of the learned and elegant author of the Flora 
Britannica. ‘Thus he retains the names Sison Inundatum, Hy- 
acinthus non scriptus, Nymphea Lutea, Euphrasia Odontites, Va- 
lantia Cruciata, and continues to consider Chetranthus Cheri 
as the common Wallflower. Holcus and Parietaria with him 
still hold their places in the class Polygamia: he declines to 
admit Apargia and Cnicus ; and he preserves the old arrange- 
ment of Carduus, Serratula, and of the interesting tribe of 
Orchis, which Mr. Brown has so admirably elucidated. 

In the class Cryptogamia, which is now the favourite field 
of the enthusiastic lovers of the science, Mr. Purton exhibits 
gratifying proofs of diligent and successful research; and, in 
this department, he has presented a catalogue.incomparably 
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richer than we had expected to receive from the district in 
which he resides.» Of the Pélularia Globulifera, he observes 
that. he found it at;Coleshill-pool in Warwickshire, covering 
. the shore to a great extent; and he then goes on to remark ; 

‘ This must be the rarest of our indigenous plants, as it is not 
mentioned in the Cambridge, Oxford, or Bedford Floras: 
ridr is it noticed'as a Warwickshire plant in that accurate and 
laborious work, Dr. Withering’s Botanical Arrangement. It 
shews: how ‘readily it may be overlooked, as such quantities 
grow directly in the neighbourhood of many eminent botanists, 
who have been for years exploring the very spot.’ (P. 520.), 
Two very beautiful eh of the Riccia Glauca are given : 
executed ‘by Sowerby'from drawings by Miss Purton. The 
specific character of this plant is as follows; ‘ Leaves smooth, 
channelled, 2-lobed, bluntish, crenate, glaucous. Capsules to- 
wards the’base. Seeds pointed at each end.’ (P. 573.) The 
following observation is added: ‘ Last autumn must have been 
particularly favourable to the production of this plant, or I 
should have found it before. The figures in the English Bo- 
tany do not in the least resemble any of my specimens; but 
the description is tolerably correct.’ —‘ The annexed figure is 
certainly a very accurate delineation of the plant. It grows 
in a circular form singly, or in patches; each lobe of the frond, 
in the circumference, is broad, with a scolloped edge; turn- 
ing inwards. It is attached firmly to the ground by radical 
fibres.’ 

The Agaricus Cantharellus and Agaricus Cantharelloides of 
Mr. Sowerby are removed by Mr. Purton, and we think on 
good grounds, to the genus Merulius. He has followed the 
arrangement ‘of Dr. Withering in regarding Agaricus Con- 
spersus and Agaricus Cinereus as distinct species ; and Agaricus 
Ficoides is, in compliance with the same authority, considered 
as distinct from A. Flabelliformis. ‘ This plant,’ says the present 
writer, ‘surely differs sufficiently from the last described, - to 
entitle it to a place as a distinct species. I know-it is consi- 
dered by great authority as a variety only; but I have watched 
its progress, and it differs very materially; in the wet ‘state, 
the former (A. Flabel.) becomes smooth and very much like 
tanned leather: the latter, on the contrary, changes to that. 
state which gives it the appearance of a candied fig: added to 
this it is a much larger plant, and is also without the radiated 
stipes.’ (P.658.) — ‘T'wo beautifully executed figures of Peziza 
Crispa, from drawings by the same ingenious relative, are 
inserted : but this plant has been already presented to the pub- 
lic im his English Fungi by Mr. Sowerby, to whom specimens 
of it were sent in 1810. —Specific character, * Sessile, in clus- 
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ters; light-coloured withont, roughish ; umber-brown within, 
smoothish.’ Mr. P. observes; ‘ It is invariably found grow- 
ing under the epidermis of the dead branches of the aspen tree, 
early in the spring and late in the autumn. It may be-found 
all the year round in the crisp state.” The Auricularia Ele- 
gans, or Brooch Auricularia, stands nearly in the same pre- 
dicament with the preceding plant. A specimen of it was 
sent to Mr. Sowerby in 1810 by Mr. Purton, who was indebted 
for it to Miss E. Rawlins of Pophills, and it is here described in 
the following terms:. § Divaricates more or less from a centre, 
in larger or smaller. segments of circles. Upper side very 
white, woolly or cottony, neatly bordered near the extremity, 
with generally one, sometimes two black lines. The under 
side is brownish, covered with a greyish bloom.’ 

The only remaining figure of the Cryptogamic tribe, with 
which the author has presented us, is that of Spharia Multicap- 
sula. He describes it as ‘flattish or conical, a somewhat spread- 
ing mass, deep brown, somewhat rugged externally ; when cut 
laterally, very black, and the spherules appear crowded in two 
or three irregular tiers above each other.’ ‘This also was sent 
to Mr. Sowerby, who confirmed it as,;a new species. It-is 
hinted by Mr. P. that the Spheria Subconfluens is the same with 
Mucor granulosus. (P.723.) ‘The suggestion is ingenious, but, 
we fear, will:not prove correct. We were astonished to find the 
author representing the Reticularia Segetum to be the same with . 
the Ergot of the French; since the latter appears to be wholly 
independent of the existence of any parasitical fungus, being a 
morbid swelling of the substance of the seed itself: at least, 
we are inclined to. pay great deference, on this point, to the 
statements of the ingenious and accurate Mr. Bauer. 

Mr. Purton’s observations, subjoined to many of the species, 
particularly of the Phzenogamous plants, refer chiefly to their 
economical and medicinal uses: but they do not by any means 
contain a.full account of their qualities, or, the purposes to 
which they are applied; and, with few exceptions, they are 
drawn'from the notes of Dr. Withering, or the valuable work . 
of Dr. Woodville on Medical Botany. ‘Fhe Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal of Dr. Bradley has likewise furnished the present 
author with the substance of some of his remarks. .On the 
subject of the Barberry, he unites heartily with those who : 
proscribe this-plant as the bane ofthe farmer; and his reasons 
may perhaps appear to some persons rather cogent. 


‘It is a well-established fact,’ he observes, ‘ that corn is much 
injured by growing near to this shrub; which has been sufficiently 
verified. in. this neighbourhood. About thirty-years ago, a great 
landholder sold a very large.'estate within five-miles of Alcester. 
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When he was in possession of it, the fact was notorious that the 
wheat never throve. At this time and for many years past, there 
is no land where the corn is finer and of a better quality. How is 
this tobe accounted for? the answer is ready; there is not a bar- 
berry bush left standing where, for ages before, there was scarcely 
a hedge-row without one. I will mention another instance of the 
deleterious and destructive effects of this shrub.. Mr. Silvester of 
rector: a respectable farmer, (who was well acquainted with the 
injury that the ears bush produced, ) immediately on his enter- 
ing upon a farm at Broome, about three miles from hence, rooted 
up every plant; but in the second year perceiving that in one part 
of a field of wheat the ears were affected in a line almost through 
the middle of it, he traced it to the hedge-row, and there found a 


— shoot that had sprung from a root which had been over- 
looked.’ (P. 180.) 


In explanation of these facts, we have only to state that the 
farmer, who could thus industriously exterminate what he con- 
ceived to be a noxious vegetable, must of necessity have been 
a very assiduous and probably an intelligent cultivator ; — one 
who is the most likely to draw rich returns from his ground. 
On the other hand, the circumstance of Mr. Silvester’s wheat 
having been injured in a straight line passing through the field 
from the supposed deleterious plant, and not (as might have 
been expected) all around its immediate vicinity, would alone 
lead us to ascribe the partial failure of the crop to some other 
cause than the little neglected sprig of barberry. On the 
whole, we confess ourselves still somewhat sceptical respecting 
the baneful effects of this beautiful and interesting shrub. 

Of Echium Vulgare, the common Viper’s Builoes, the au- 
thor remarks: ‘ This is a beautiful shewy plant. Bees are 
fond of the flowers, but their wings are often torn by its 
strong bristly hairs.’ (P. 110.) 

Under Viola Odorata, we are informed that the syrup of 
violets, which is prepared from this species, is drawn from it 
in very large quantities at Stratford-upon-Avon. .‘I have 
made,’ Mr. P. adds, ¢ from twenty to thirty gallons annually, 
for the use of the druggists. The syrup made by me was 
prepared from the petals of the wild and not the cultivated 
violet. The flowers are gathered by women and children, 
and the petals are carefully picked from the calyx before they 
are Offered for sale.’ (P.416.) 

A singular circumstance is mentioned respecting the seeds 
of the Stsymbrium Sophia, Flix-weed, which we do not recollect 
to have before seen: the author. states, but without pledging 

‘himself for the accuracy of the assertion, that, if gunpowder 
be ntixed with one tenth part of these seeds, the force of its 
‘explosion will be angmented. (P. 308.) 
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Of. the introduction to Botany, of which such formal 
mention is made in the title of the work, we regret to be 
constrained to remark that it is very inadequate to. the pur- 
pose of instructing any beginner. It consists almost entirely 
of copious quotations from Professor Martyn’s Botany, which 
are indeed of themselves excellent, but wholly out of place 
in the present volumes; since the young student of botany 
must be well versed in a knowlege of the anatomy of the 
flower, and of the forms of the leaf, before he can make any 
successful attempt to understand the generic and specific cha- 
racters of plants. Indeed, it is not possible, in the compass 
of the few pages dedicated by the present author to the pur- 
pose of elementary instruction, that any truly useful lessons 
can be conveyed. | 

It seems that the comfort of this well-informed botanist is 
brought into some peril, by the plan which has been adopted 
by Linné and all his followers, of numbering the orders. as 
they stand, and not according to the number of pistils which 
forms the respective distinguishing character of each. On 
the same principle, he would wihlingly institute a new class, to 
be named Endecandria ; in order that Dodecandria might be- 
come the 12th in succession. — ‘To remove the uneasiness of 
an individual, for whose botanical acquirements we entertain 
respect, we earnestly recommend him to pay no attention 
whatever to the numbering of the orders, but to regard their 
names only. For example, instead of saying that Butomus is 
in the 3d order of the oth class, he might say that it belongs 
to the class Enneandria, order Hexagynia ; thus steering 
clear of all ambiguity. 

At the conclusion of the work, Mr. P. has added the re- 
sult of a botanical excursion into Monmouthshire. The 
number of plants which he exhibits from this quarter is but 
small; and he remarks that he is induced to lay them before 
his readers chiefly for the purpose of shewing that the soil, 
situation, and mountains, of the greatest part of Monmouth- 
shire, are so similar to those of the more interior counties, 
that the botanist must not be disappointed if he should not 
find many plants that are strangers to the midland-district. 
We are inclined to think, however, that a longer residence in 
that county would have enabled Mr. P. to enrich his col- 
lection with several plants that are not now included in these 
volumes. 

We cannot take leave of this publication without recom- 
mending it strongly to our botanical readers. The coloured 
engravings which it contains are excellent: but of them it is 
sufficient praise to say that they come from the hand of Mg. 
: M 2 Sowerby, 
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Sowerby,-to whose delineations the science of botany in this 
country owes so many obligations. We must be permitted 
‘also to allot the due meed -of praise to the typographical 
part of the work, which does much credit to the press of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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Ant. V. Old Church of England Principles opposed to the * New 
Light ;” in a Series of plain, doctrinal, MSs ct Sermons, 
on the First Lesson in the Morning-Service of the different 
Sundays and great Festivals throughout the Year: shewing 
‘the Connection between the Old and New Testaments; and 
‘explaining the ‘Histories, Characters, Types, and Prophecies 

_ of the former, by ‘the Events, ‘Personages, Realities, and Ful- 
filments of the latter. With a Preface. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. By the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts; Vicar of Norton St. Philip’s, Somerset ; and late Curate 
for twenty-two Years of St. James’s Parish, Bath. 12mo. 6s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


7; principles, talents, and activity ef Mr. Warner are 
no strangers to us, or to our readers. In the preface to 
the volume now before us, he observes that ‘ one of the most 
obvious and important advantages of the public service of 
the Church of England is, the opportunity which it affords to 
the members of that church, of their becoming well versed 
in the Holy Scriptures. By directing that a chapter of the 
Old, and another of the New Testament, should be read in 
the morning and evening service on every day throughout the 
year, independently of the portions from the New Testament 
in the Gospels and Epistles for the Sundays, &c., the Rubric 
makes provision for the reading of nearly the whole of the 
‘Bible in the course of that period.’ He adds; ‘ For such 
‘means of their being conversant with * the words of eternal 
‘life’ the members of the establishment cannot be too thank- 
ful; and their gratitude should be increased by the reflection, 
that in no Christian connection, except the Apostolic Church 
of England, is this. advantage held out to so great an extent 
‘to the poor and illiterate,’ &c. The worthy author, however, 
does not seem to have considered, when he was passing this 
panegyric on the * Apostolic Church of England,’ that the 
‘peculiar and exclusive advantage, for which he has so highly 
extolled her ordinances, cannot be enjoyed in the present 
state of society by any one class of the community, and least 
‘of ali by that class of ‘the poor and illiterate,’ for whom 
it is more requisite than for any other part of the population: 
since it is clear that the poor and illiterate, in order to obtain 
this knowlege, for which Mr. W. says that they * cannot be 
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tvo thankful,’ must frequent the consecrated walls. of: the- 
church ¢ on every day throughout the year.’ —If we suppose 
the whole mass of the poor to feel this ardour of devotion, how: 
could they indulge it without foregoing those: daily toils to 
which they are indebted for their daily bread?’ ‘Thus this 
diurnal intercourse with the devotional services of our church 
would soon terminate either in covering the land with the 
haggard forms of famished piety, or at least in making an 
indefinite addition to the sum of its. pauperism, which is at 
present quite as much as this. Christian country can sustain, 

Let us, however, imagine for a moment that the poor and 
illiterate could attend the morning. and evening service. ‘ on 
every day throughout the year,’ without any inconvenience 
either to themselves or to the community, still they would 
find it impossible to accomplish. the unceasing round of re- 
ligious exercises in the sanctuary of the venerable establish- 
ment; because in countless instances the doors of the church 
are opened only on a Sunday; and on. that day. not always 
both in the morning and the evening. What, then, is the 
effect of the opportunity, which Mr. Warner compliments 
the church for affording to its members, ‘ of becoming well 
versed in the Holy Scriptures’; and why should the mem- 
bers of that church be required to feelsuch an accumulated: 
debt of gratitude, for a benefit which it is not only morally 
but physically impossible that they should enjoy ? 

Mr. Warner may tell us that ‘the Rubric makes: provision 
for the reading of nearly the whole of-the Bible’ in the course 
of the year: but this provision is of nearly the same avail 
towards furnishing spiritual sustenance to the members of 
the church, as the comfortable inscription of * Eat and be 
Jjilled,” over an empty cupboard, would be towards removing 
the hunger of a starving family. The Church of England 
may, for aught that we know to the contrary, be as pure in 
its doctrines and as pious in its ministrations as any other 
ecclesiastical community: but we do not wish to see the 
* Apostolic Church of England,’ any more than the Apostolic 
Church of Rome, (and one is certainly as apostolic as the 
other,) commended for ideal benefits and imaginary per- / 
fections, No. exaggerated praise ever honours the authof 7, 
or elevates the object: and of what value is that panegyric / 
which will not bear to be held up to the mirror of reality 
and truth? 

The principal design of the present work, according to the 
author’s own account of it, is to shew the connection between 


the Old Testament and the New. 
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‘ € The links,’ says Mr. Warner, p.5., ‘ which connect the two 
covenants together, are innumerable; and the more both are 
studied, the more apparent will be their intimate relation to, and 
their essential dependence upon, each other; but it is evident 
that, in order to trace this connection, in all its parts, more thought 
and sagacity, more study and leisure are requisite, than the igno- 
rant mind possesses, or the poor man cancommand. The answer, 
therefore, which the Ethiopian chamberlain returned to Philip’s 
question, “ Understandest thou what thou readest? How can I, 
unless some man shall guide me?” will apply to many who live 
under the Christian dispensation, as far as it refers to the obscur- 
ities or at least to the latent beauties of the Old Testament; and 
the interpreter’s aid will still be desirable to explain what would 
not otherwise be understood; or to point out what would be 
otherwise overlooked by the ignorant, who have not ability, or the 
busy, who haye not time to study and search and compare for 
themselves. Hence appears, I apprehend, the zmmense utility and 
importance of @ LEARNED, REGULAR PRIESTHOOD; whose appro- 
priate academical education shall have qualified them to understand 
and taste, themselves, and to unfold to others, the more recondite 
excellences of the Holy Scriptures ; to illustrate what is obscure, 
to unravel what is apparently perplexed; to explain what is not 
familiar ; and, by comparing the types and prophecies and adumbra- 
tions of the Old Testament, with the facts and fulfilments, and events 
of the New one, to shewto the uninformed the harmony,congruity, and 
unity of the several parts of the word of God; thus guarding the 
popular mind against the false interpretations of enthusiasm ; the 
wild perversions of fanaticism ; and the iniquitous artifices of 
wilful deladers, who would designedly ‘ blind the eyes of the 
people,” that they may ‘‘ thereout suck no smal! advantage.” 

‘ The following series of sermons was written with the desire and 
intention of aiding this worthy purpose; and as the aspect of the 
religious state of the country renders the slightest assistance to 
the cause of rational Christianity, practical piety, and good old 
church principles of high importance, it is hoped that even this 
humble endeavour may not be without its advantage. The ser- 
mons are fifty-seven in number, the texts of which are taken from 
the first lessons in the morning service'of the different Sundays 
and great festivals throughout the year. — As it is one great ob- 
ject of the author to shew the intimate connection between the 
‘Old and New Testament, he has paid attention throughout, to the 
‘types and prophecies contained in the several chapters, and 
pointed out their completion as recorded in the evangelical his- 
tory ; and where doctrines or precepts occurred, he has brought 
forwards their more luminous developement or their more express 
enunciation in the words of Jesus Christ and his holy apostles.’ 


As Mr. Warner is one of that learned and regular priest- 
hood, of whose immense utility. and importance he appears, 
at present, to have such cléar apprehensions, we hope that 
he will excuse us if we presume to doubt whether his ¢ypical 
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application of the events, ceremonies, and characters of the 
Old Testament, to the elucidation of the New,, and par- 
ticularly of their reference to ‘ Jesus Christ the Saviour, and 
what he had done and suffered for lost mankind,’ be any thing 
more than gratuitous assumption and fanciful assimilation. 
The habit of accommodating the expressions of the Old 
Testament to the events of the New, and of making the 
diversified circumstances and transactions of the first an alle- 
gorical or prophetic representation of the last, began in a 
very early period of the church; and it was particularly 
adopted by the Christians in their controversies with the Jews. 
This practice gave rise to the most forced constructions of 
Scripture. The grammatical sense was.entirely lost in the 
search for imaginary and figurative applications: the literal 
meaning was considered as the most remote and improbable ; 
and the most remote and improbable as the most correct and 
strict. The history of the times which most cogently sup- 
ported the Jiteral interpretation of any supposed allegory, .or 
prophecy, was rejected with contempt; and the visionar 

commentators, lifted up on the wings of imagination, left 
plain matter of fact, historical truth, sober criticism, and 
common sense far behind and below them.. 

This conjectural mode of interpreting Scripture, though it was 
carried to its greatest extent by Origen, appears to have been 
practised long before his time, and to be even contemporary 
with the age of the Apostles. In the epistle of Barnabas, 
which is found in Cotelerius’s edition of the Apostlic Fathers, 
we have several instances of fanciful interpretation: of which 
we will produce one. The author, after having cited a pas- 
sage from Leviticus, xx. v. 24., in which the land of Canaan 
is promised to the Israelites, and called a land flowing with 
milk and honey, tells us very gravely that this ‘ land flowing 
with milk and honey” means faith in Christ; and he pursues 
this supposititious sense into a tedious prolixity of explanation, 
when, delighted with the amplitude of his theological disco- 
veries, he exclaims with no ordinary self-complacency, “Blessed 
is the Lord who has enabled me to understand his secret 
mysteries ; 6 copsay xe vouv Senevos ev Husy Tw xpUpIwY avTOU.” — 
Origen, and most of the fathers of the church, ascribed a 
recondite and mystical sense to the words of Scripture; and, 
in some of their explanations, scriptural passages, which are 
very simple and clear when literally taken, are made to bear 
the most whimsical and improbable interpretations. Indeed, 
Origen appears to have thought that scarcely a dot or a tittle 
of the law or the prophets existed that was not inveloped in 
a tissue of mystery, . 
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In his fourth homily on Genesis, this commentator explains 
a part of the eighteenth chapter, in which three men came 
to Abraham as he was sitting at the door of his tent. ‘The 
father of the faithful directs Sarah to “ make ready three 
measures of fine meal,” to “ knead it, and make cakes upon 
the hearth ;” ** And Abraham ran unto the herd and fetched 
a calf, tender and good, and gave it unto a young man, and 
he hasted to dress it. And he took butter and milk, and the 
calf which he had dressed, and set it before them, and he 
stood by them under the tree and they did eat.” Now here 
is a plain matter-of-fact narrative of eastern hospitality : but, 
in the commentary of Origen, it teems with abstruse and 
recondite truth. ‘ The whole transaction,” says he, * is 
mystical. It is full of sacraments. A calf is set before them. 
Lo another sacrament. The calf itself is not hard, but tender 
and good. And what is so tender and good as he is who for 
our sake humbled himself even to death, and laid down his 
life for his friends?” The fatted calf, also, does not escape 
the notice of this learned pillar of the church, with which 
the fond father in the parable celebrates the recovery of his 
fost son; and in the verse which says ** And he stood by them 
under the tree,” Origen appears to have discerned some pro- 
found mystery which was fit only to be revealed to “ circum- 
cised ears.” — Such are the absurdities into which even learned 
nicn are not the least likely to rush, when they indulge in 
fanciful expositions of Scripture, and abandon the sober 
duty of the grammarian to riot in the rhapsodies of the 
visionary. 

The real sense of Scripture can be but one; and that one 
must be the grammatical and literal, or that which naturall 
arises out of the plain sense of the words, combined with the 
idiom of thinking in the country. When we have elicited 
this sense, we may, if we please, accommodate it to other 
purposes: but, when we do this, we should not forget that 
the accommodation does not inherently or essentially belong 
to the Scripture, but originates in the wisdom or the folly, 
the sagacity or the imagination, of the commentator. More- 
over, if we begin to typify Scripture, where are we to stop ? 
If one character or action may serve as a type, it will require 
but a small share of ingenuity to make types without end. 
Who can ‘limit the multiplication of affinities or resem- 
blances ? particularly when we once suffer the process to be 
conducted in the kaleidoscope of the imagination ? 

When Mr. Warner talks of ‘ the types’ and ¢ adumbrations 
of the Old Testament,’ and of their ‘harmony, congruity, and 
unity’ with the New, he will be found -to be only sailing in 
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quest of delusive appearances, on the boundless‘ sea of 
fortuitous interpretation. — We’ observe that he considers 
several parts of the Old Testament, such as “ Behold a virgin 
shall conceive,” &c. to be prophetic of Christ, though they 
had not the smallest reference to him in the minds-of the 
original authors. Many of these supposed prophecies were 
indeed accommodated to Christ: but an accommodation is 
not a prophecy, any more than a quotation, which is em- 
ployed as an illustration, is a history. [arly Christian-com- 
mentators converted the Scripture into a great warehouse of 
types and allegories, in order to captivate the Jews on the 
one side and the Gentiles on the other: but, in this attempt, 
which produced very little moral benefit to either, ‘they 
violated all the rules of sound criticism, and broke down 
the great land-marks between the realities of truth and the 
illusions of extravagance. 

The practical remarks in Mr. Warner’s sermons have our 
sincere approbation; and we earnestly hope that they will 
assist in making virtue triumph over the evil genius of a 
vitiating fanaticism. 





Art. VI. The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury ; illustrated with (dy) a Series of Engravings, of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and Details of that Edifice; also 
Etchings of the ancient Monuments and Sculpture; including 
biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, and of other eminent 
Persons connected with the Church. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
pp-114. Medium 4to. 31. 3s. Imperial 4to. 5l.5s. Crown 
folio, 81. Super Royal folio, 11]. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1815. 


Ts beautiful and interesting work has lain by us much 
longer than we wished or intended: but we cannot suffer 

it to pass wholly unnoticed; and we are desirous of inform- 
ing those, who have not already seen it, that few publications 
come before them which are superior to it in selection of 
matter, perspicuity of method, and propriety of language. _ Its 
merits, however, are not confined to these particulars, since its 
chief boast consists in the fidelity of its views and the beauty of 
its engravings. We have before felt ourselves under obligations 
to Mr. Britton for his exertions in illustrating the antiquities 
of our country, but on no occasion do we consider’ our- 
selves as more indebted to him than on the’present. If our 
cathedrals may be truly called the architectural pride of this 
country, and deserve all the attention that can possibly be 
exerted to do justice to their merits, Mr. Britton seems to be 
sensible 
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sensible of the importance of the undertaking, and has not 
spared either pains or expence in producing a work that is 
worthy of the subject. With respect to his intentions in ex- 
ecuting it, we shall let him speak for himself: 


‘ In prefacing the present volume, the author wishes to explain 
its origin, his intentions in the execution, and his views in pro- 
secuting subsequent portions of it. For some years past he has 
been in the habit of travelling to various parts of England, prin- 
cipally with a view of examining its antiquities. He also has had 
occasion to investigate and write a great deal relating to the his- 
tory of these subjects. On such occasions he has often lamented 
the want of a complete and apposite work illustrative of our cathe- 
drals ; for these are universally acknowledged to be the most im- 
portant and most interesting of our national antiquities. Whether 
contemplated as objects of grandeur, science, art, or history, 
they alike claim the attention and admiration of all persons of 
taste and learning ; and to the architectural antiquary in particu- 
Jar, they are .inexhaustible subjects of study and investigation. 
He views them with peculiar and insatiable delight; examines 
their construction, and their various styles of architecture ; in- 
quires into their history, epochas of enlargement and alteration ; 
and, finally, scrutinizes their architectural details with ceaseless 
zeal and perseverance. 

‘ As buildings only they amuse and delight almost every spec- 
tator ; but associate them with the sublimity and benignity of the 
Christian religion, and with the amazing ostentation and terrorism 
of ancient monachism, they awaken the most active curiosity and 
interest. Yet, strange to say, these wonderful edifices have been 
hitherto much neglected by the discriminating historian and the 
antiquary. Each may be said to have its local guide ; but this is 
frequently executed by some illiterate or fulsome panegyrist. The 
person always or generally attached to one church, is certainly not 
well qualified to appreciate its beauties and defects — its real and 
comparative importance. He usually acquires a common-place 
and technical mode of commenting on it ; and too frequently con- 
tinues and perseveres in old prejudices and established errors. It 
will be the endeavour of the present author to explain and correct 
such things; and to offer his criticisms with freedom, but with 
strict regard to liberality and candour.’ 


The history commences with a statement of the origin of 
‘the See; which, in the first instance, was fixed, about the year 
gos, at Sherbourne in Dorsetshire, and removed about 1075 
to Sarum or Salisbury. It then proceeds in giving a pro- 
gressive account of the Diocese and Cathedral, connected 
with anecdotes of the Bishops, to the present day. Next 
follow a minute description of the Cathedral and principal 
Monuments; a Chronological List of the Bishops, with their 
contemporary Deans, Kings, and Popes; and a. List of the 
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Books and Prints that have been published relating to the 
Cathedral and its Prelates. 

The plates embellishing and illustrating the volume are 
thirty-one in number, besides three wood-cuts, and em- 
brace a good selection of subjects engraved in the first style 
of art. ‘They consist of Views and Elevations of the principal 
parts of the Cathedral; and also Ground- Plans, and Sections 
of the Buildings; which we consider as great. improvements, 
inasmuch as they contribute to gratify and inform the curious 
inquirer as well as the professed architect. In addition, we 
have views of the more interesting architectural ornaments 
of the church, and several tombs and monuments; all of 
which are executed in a masterly way. 

To give our readers an idea of the manner of the author, 
and at the same time communicate some acceptable particu- 
lars of the Cathedral, we select the following paragraphs : 


‘ The origin and the time of building Salisbury Cathedral 
having been already stated, it now remains for me to describe and 
define the peculiarities of the edifice, to point out its character as 
a whole, and to particularise it in detail. This church is remark- 
able as being the most uniform, regular, and systematic in its ar- 
rangement and architecture of any ancient cathedrals in England ; 
and in this respect is also contradistinguished to those on the 
Continent: for whilst all the others consist of dissimilar, and often 
heterogeneous parts and styles, that of Salisbury is almost wholly 
of one species, and of one era of execution. It appears not only 
to have been constructed from one original design, but to have re- 
mained to the present day, nearly in the state it was left by its 
builders: at least we do not readily perceive any very discordant 
additions, or serious and palpable dilapidations. Hence consist- 
ency and harmony are its characteristics; and from this cause the 
architectural antiquary must view it with admiration, and investi- 
gate its execution with satisfaction, and even with pleasure. Inde- 
pendently of the style, or class of architecture, and divested of all 
prepossessions or prejudices in behalf of Grecian, Roman, or 
other classical examples, as certain edifices are called, the young 
architect is required to scrutinize the present cathedral, for its 
symmetry, magnitude, and construction. He will do well to ana- 
lyze his own emotions, after first viewing this noble pile, and en- 

eavour to ascertain the causes of amazement, admiration, or 
‘delight, as these may be jointly or separately excited by the object. 
It is his duty to store his mind with knowledge, to seek for useful 
information rather from example than from theory: and this can- 
not be better acquired than from an edifice that has stood the test 
of eight centuries, is evidently scientific in its design, and bold 
and original in execution. Such isthe church we ate now survey- 
ing: and therefore I have thought it requisite to represent its 
general features by perspective views, taken internally and extern- 
ally; and by plans, sections, and details, to show its anatomy, or 

constructive arrangement, and individual forms. 
‘ The 
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‘ The whole of this cathedral may be said to consist of six 
distinct and separate portions or members: —1. The body of the 
church: + 2. The tower and spire: —3. The cloister: —4. The 
north porch: —5. The chapter-house :— and, 6. The chantries 
and monuments. Each of these has a peculiar and positive cha- 
racter and appropriation, and each is contradistinguished to the 
others by marked forms, and dissimilarity in style and ornament. 
The church consists internally of a nave, with two lateral ailes; a 
large transept, with an eastern aile branching off from the tower ; 
a smaller transept, with an aile east of the former; a choir, with 
lateral ailes; a space east of the choir, and a lady chapel at the 
east end. On the north side of the church is a large porch, witha 
room over it; and rising from the intersection of the principal 
transept with the nave is a lofty tower and spire. South of the 
church is a square cloister, with a library, over half of the eastern- 
side; a chapter-house; a consistory court; and an octangular 
apartment, called the muniment-room. 

‘ Salisbury Cathedral is not only peculiar for its uniformity of 
style, but is also remarkable for its insulated and unencumbered 
state and situation : for whilst most of the other great churches of 
England are obscured and almost enveloped with houses, trees, 
and walls, that of Salisbury is detached from all extraneous and 
disfiguring objects, and is thus laid open to the inspection of the 
spectator.* It is thus rendered easy of access and of examination 
from several different points of view ; and hence may be studied 
by the draftsman and architect, from such stations as best display 
the form and effect of the whole. From this circumstance Salis- 
bury Cathedral is popularly regarded as the finest church in Eng- 
land ; and from the same cause, it is certainly peculiarly imposing 
on the eye and imagination of the stranger. It is customary for 
visitors to approach it from the east; and having reached the 
north-east angle of the enclosed cemetery, where the whole edifice 
is commanded at a single glance, the effect is pleasingly sublime. 
Plate II. shows it from this station, where it constitutes at once a 
beautiful and picturesque mass. A series and succession of pedi- 
ments, pinnacles, buttresses, windows, and bold projections, 





‘ * The practice of building houses.and offices, and of attach- 
ing other objects to cathedrals and churches, cannot be too 
strongly and unequivocally reprobated. It is not merely offensive 
to the eye, but is incompatible with the original intent of the ar- 
chitects and founders, and is highly injurious to the stability of an 
edifice. The Abbey church of Bath, and the Temple church, 
London, are two glaring instances of this shameful practice ; 
where the owners of the ground, for the paltry consideration of 
receiving a few annual pounds, have permitted the walls of those 
churches to be cut away, their windows filled up, drains made 
into the foundations, and the architectural features not only ob- 
scured, but partly destroyed. It is really lamentable that such 
nuisances should be permitted: and it is equally to be regretted 


that national buildings should be at the mercy and caprice of igno- 


rance and avarice.’ 
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crowned with the rich tower: and lofty spire, are embraced at_one 
view, and fill the eye and mind as a homogeneous whole: This 
northern front however is generally monotonous in effect, and to be 
seen to advantage should be visited when the morning sun lights 
up one side of the tower and the eastern sides of the transepts, as 
in the print here referred to; or when the summer sun is declinin 
in the west, and throws its golden rays on the northern faces of 
the transepts, and tips the pinnacles and other projections with 
sparkling gleams of brightness. At this time also the recesses are 
dark and. solemn, which enhance the grandeur, and augment the 
magnitude of the edifice. In the twilight of evening, or when 
the moon is about forty-five degrees above the western horizon, 
and displays her silvery face amidst solemn azure and fleecy 
vapours, then the effect is still more awful and impressive: the 
enthusiastic spectator is rivetted to the scene; his mind wanders 
in reveries of delight ; and his enraptured imagination “ darts 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” in rapid and daring 
flights. Should the deep-toned organ sound at such a moment, 
and reiterate its solemn music through the ailes, the effect would 
be infinitely augmented.’ 


In order the better to qualify himself for the undertaking, 
Mr. Britton remained some months at Salisbury, inspecting 
minutely the several parts of the Cathedral, examining its 
archives, and collecting all possible information on the spot; 
a course which he intends to adopt with respect to the other 
cathedrals, as he proceeds to describe their antiquities. 

Altogether, then, we congratulate the public on the ap- 
pearance of the present volume, and trust that the author will 
meet with that patronage which his ingenuity in projecting it, 
the spirit manifested in its progress, and the ability evinced in 
the execution of it, so well deserve. Since our ancestors have 
left us such buildings as excite our wonder and admiration, 
surely that chronicler, or that artist, deserves every encour- 
agement who propagates their fame, and surprizes and gratifies 
those who have not opportunities of actually beholding their 
excellences. 





Art. VII.. Transactions of the Society instituted at London - for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; for 
the Years 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816. Vols. XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXII, XXXIV. 8vo. s0s.6d. each. Hunter, &c. . 

I’ is with regret that we see an arrear of four * unno- 
ticed volumes of the Transactions of a Society unrivalled 

for the munificent and honorable premiums which it awards 





* Another, for the year 1817, has appeared since this article 
was In preparation. 
to 
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to taste, ‘genius, end art; to science displayed in mechanical 
invention; and to every discovery which tends towards the im- 
provement of our manufactures and the extension of our trade. 
Idle, however, would be any apology from us for the omission, 
except as it conveyed an assurance that our remissness has 
not arisen from disrespect, or from any feeling that the latter 
volumes have been less intitled to attention than those which 
preceded them. The simple fact is that one of our coadjutors, 
to whom this department was confided, sustained a lingering 
illness which gradually incapacitated him from exertion, and 
which terminated only with his life. From a variety of 
circumstances, arrangements were not immediately made to 
supply the vacancy, and thus the matter rested. —The Society 
itself has also, within a short space of time, been deprived of 
two members, who occupied in it stations of great importance : 
the one a nobleman of the highest rank, viz. the Duke of 
Norfolk, who held the office of President during the long 
series of twenty-two years; the other, Dr. Charles Taylor, who 
for many years gave up all his time and his talents, with a 
devotedness which never relaxed, to the laborious situation of 
Secretary. ‘Thus are the mandates of the tearless arbiter of 
human destinies alike irresistible : 
‘© Cum semel occideris, et de te splendida Minos 
Fecerit .arbitria, 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te fucundia, non te 
Restituet pietas !”” Hor. Car. lib. iv. Ode vii. 
To the Presidency has succeeded an illustrious member ot 
the Royal Family, the Duke of Sussex: who, as it is well 
observed in the preface, has thus given a public pledge that 
the encouragement of the Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures 
of the country does not misbecome the highest patronage; and 
who is sensible that, in personally distributing the medals and 
other honorary rewards allotted to merit, often in the lower 
walks of life, he is thus superadding to the direct a 
ment of the Society the collateral, and in many cases equally 
satisfactory, gratification, which arises from the high rank of 
the personage through whose hands the reward is immedi- 
ately received. 
he office of Secretary, likewise, is filled by a gentleman 
whose extensive attainments in the sciences of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Chemistry, and Physics in general, eminently qua- 
lify him for the: situation to which he was appointed in a 
manner peculiarly honorable and gratifying to his feelings ; 
we mean Mr. Arthur Aikin, a 
The three former of the volumes, which are enumerated at 
the head of-this article, have been long before the public; and, 
as 
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as the most meagre analysis of them would occupy no incon- 
siderable space, and the papers themselves have by this 
time been generally read by those who are interested in the 
subjects on which they treat, we deem it, on the whole, 
adviseable to limit our present account to the contents of the 
thirty-fourth volume. 


AGRICULTURE. 


If, on the one hand, no station in life is too humble to 
claim from this excellent society the reward of useful exertions; 
on the other, no rank is so high as not to feel honored by 
receiving its premiums. The gold medal was adjudged to the 
Duchess of Rutland for the success of her experiments on the 
best methods of raising Oaks; which experiments were made 
on a large scale under her Grace’s awn immediate inspection. 
The result appears to be that the best method is, after having 
once ploughed the land, .to sow the acorns in drills three feet 
apart, where they are intended to remain as a crop; to hoe 
between the rows for two years; and then to plant potatoes, 
one row only between each row of oaks, for the three follow- 
ing years. It is asserted that, in all cases, oaks will grow 
as much in the first four years with potatoes as in six without 
them. The potatoes are a smothering crop to all weeds, till 
the oaks themselves become so: but during the first two 
years the hoe alone must be used, because the luxuriance of 
the potatoe-crop would overwhelm the very young oaks. If 
seedlings of three years old be adopted instead of acorns, they 
may be planted in holes dug at four feet distance each way : 
one row only of potatoes to be planted, for the three follow- 
ing years, between each row of oaks. It is likewise recom- 
mended that oaks should be planted by themselves; for, 
contrary to the general opinion that a mixture of firs and 
other forest-trees is useful to protect and shelter the oaks in 
their infant-state, it is asserted that the plantations round Bel- 
voir Castle bear unequivocal testimony that the growth of 
oaks is uniformly retarded, and the plants themselves rendered 
worse, by the contiguity of other trees. The plantations 
which have been made at Belvoir Castle during the last 25 
years are estimated at 800 acres; and those under the im- 
mediate directions of the Duchess contain 1go acres, bearing 
almost 800,000 forest-trees of every description, in soils an 
situations best adapted to their respective natures. It is to be 
observed, too, of these latter plantations, that they have gene- 
rally been made on land not calculated for the purposes of 
husbandry. — The communication on this subject comes from 
Mr. Matthew Pound, the Duchess’s woodman. 


A gold 
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A gold medal was also presented to William Congreve, Esa. 
of Aldermaston-House, Berks, for planting 447 acres with 
acorns: they were dibbled, one inch deep, in rows of different 
distances; Mr. C. preferring the distance of eight feet for the 
rows, and from six to twelve inches from acorn to acorn. He 
considers Scotch firs to be excellent nurses for the young oaks. 
It is to be remembered, however, that his rows are double 
the distance from esch other that the Duchess of Rutland al- 
lows. — A gold medal was likewise awarded to Michael Meeke, 
Esq. of Sober, near North Allerton, for planting 134 acres 
with 588,763 forest-trees; and a silver medal to Bache Thorn- 
hill, Esq. of Stanton, near Bakewell, for having planted 116 
acres with 315,0Co forest-trees of ‘different sorts. 

Mr. Curwen is one of those gentlemen to whom agricul- 
ture is much indebted. ‘That man is not always the -besi 
farmer who merely produces the most corn, or fattens his 
bullocks to the greatest perfection: but he who fattens his 
cattle with the least expence of food, and who raises the 
most corn at the least expence of tillage. Whoever expends 
more in producing a commodity than the commodity is worth 
does an injury to himself, and confers no advantage on the 
community; which, being composed of individuals, can never 
be benefited by individual injury. Yet this has often been 
the error ‘of agriculturists,'who, in their ambition to obtain 
a prize, do not pay sufficient attention to economy. Mr. 
Curwen has too much good sense to fall into such an error ; 
and the adjudication of a gold medal to him was for an ex- 

riment evincing at once the economy and the practicability 
of stall-feeding very young cattle, and bringing them to a 
much earlier maturity than they have hitherto been known to 
attain. The following account of the management and 
weights of his calves is very striking : | 

‘ Seventeen calves were reared in the course of the last year: 
eleven short-horned, or Durham breed ; six Ayrshire. Of those 
turned into the yard, which is done when they are two months 
old, not one has been lost, nor have they been subject to any com- 
plaint. Attention was particularly paid to them at the period of 
changing their food from turnips to clover. The intention of the 
eaper ment being to bottom the practice on a system which might 
afford a prospect of profit to the farmer, all costly food was re- 
jected. The first month, the calves had but one gallon of new 
milk .per day; for three months afterwards three gallons. A 
winter-dairy being what is aimed at, most of the calves are dropped 
from) November till April. Turnips and hay were given with the 
milk, but neither cake or meal.’ From June till October the food 


was clover ; afterwards, till the end of May, turnips; till Christ- 
il mas 
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mas they had some little hay, being well taken to the turnip, straw 
was substituted. nay 

‘ In size they were little inferior to those of double their age. 
So good was their condition, that one of the Ayrshire heifers, of 
eighteen months, was butchered. The live weight was fifty-five 
stone, of fourteen pounds to the stone. The carcass was thirty- 
one stone nine pounds, and the loose fat two stone nine arene 
The animal was weighed without fasting, which was equal to‘a 
tenth of its weight. The carcase was esteemed particularly beau- 
tiful, and the meat highly approved of by the members who saw 
it, (for it was killed at the meeting of the Workington Society). 


‘Not one of the numerous visitors who was not agreeably disap- 


pointed as to the result. The short-horned, or Durham breed, 
were in much greater condition, and would have killed six-and- 
forty stone at least. The gain on turnips was fully three pounds 
a day on each of the Durham heifers. I conceive there would be 


_ no difficulty in bringing up the heifers to sixty stone of carcass 


at two years old. They consumed on an average six stune of tur- 
nips.a day; of hay they had about half a stone ; when straw was 
given no account was taken. Besides the food I have just men- 
tioned, they had a feed of steamed chaff; the benefit ‘of which 
was solely from its warmth, in preventing the green food disagree- 
ing with them, as it would otherwise have been cast into the 
dung-hill.’ 


The last premium in the class of Agriculture was ad- 
judged to James G. Hall, Esq. of Mixbury near Buckingham, 
for protecting 1160 Merino sleep. Humanity and private 
interest always go hand in hand; and when looking at the 
houseless and half-starved cattle which are sometimes to be 
seen, vainly. seeking shelter from a piercing north-east sleet 
behind some solitary thorn, every person will deplore the 
excessive folly as well as want of feeling which must attach to 
the owner. All domestic animals court warmth, shelter, and 
dry lodginggyand without these their food is thrown away, for 
it will do thém very little good. The small mortality which 
the fldcks of Mr. Hall sustained is to be attributed entirely to 
the attention paid not only to the regularity of their feed, 
but to their shelter in yards well littered with straw, and fenced 
round with furze. The practice, which has most struck us in 
this paper for its singularity, is that Mr, Hall endeavours that 
his ewes should lamb in the month of November in preference 
to the spring of the year. Certainly, there is me abund- 
‘ance of turnips and hay in November ; and very often a dis- 
tressing deficiency of food in March, April, and the early part 
of May. We should have our fears, however, that, in spite 
of every artificial protection, the young lambs would be 
stunted in their growth by the severe winter of this northern 
climate. Farther information on this subject would be desirable. 


Rey. Jung, 1818. N  * * CHEMISTRY. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

In this class we find a gold medal voted to Mr. > 
Field, of Heath Cottage, Hounslow, for his apparatus for 
preparing Coloured Lakes. The machine, which he calls a 
Physeter or Percolator, is simple in its construction, and fil- 
trates liquids with great expedition and efficacy; whether the 
purpose is for purifying them from extraneous matter, or for 


obtaining precipitates by separating them from the liquids . 


with which they are incorporated. An engraving is likewise 
iven of an air-stove, being a simplification of the drying-stove 
fr the invention of which Mr. Field had before received a 
remium from the Society. The circulation of air is free 
Lcainsen the fire and the chambers of the stove, so as to pro- 
duce a gentle and regulated heat: the stove may be advan- 
tageously used in private apartments. 


The Society presented the gold medal and one hundred ._ 


aayeee to Mr. James Ryan, of Netherton-colliery, near Dud- 
ey, for his method of Ventilating Coal-Mines. The model, as 
a matter of course, is preserved in their repository, and several 
explanatory engravings are annexed to this paper, without the 
aid of which it must be unintelligible. ‘The dreadful accidents 
and waste of life, which are perpetually occurring in collieries, 
could not but attract the efforts of scientific and practical men 
to render them less frequent; and, had he no other claim to 
the gratitude of his country, Sir Humphrey Davy would have 
deserved a statue of gold for his inestimable invention of - the 
safety-lamp. In the year 1806, thirty-six men perished by 
two explosions at Mostyn-colliery in Flintshire, sixteen by an 
explosion at St. Helen’s in Lancashire, and eleven by another 
in a colliery at Whitehaven. It is really incredible and dis- 
graceful that any prejudices in favour of established courses of 
procedure should be strong enough to impede, Mot to coun- 
teract, the humane attempts of scientific men to substitute 
improvements in the place of those very practices from which 
such frightful calamities have resulted: but so it was in this 
instance; and mortifying was the opposition which Mr. Ryan 
at first experienced, although the amplest testimonies now 
certify.the success of his operations. 

The old system of ventilating collieries consisted in forming 
all the passages of a mine into one immense labyrinth, con- 
nected at one end with what is technically called the down-cast, 
and at the other end with the up-cast shatt. ‘This arrangement 
is effected by fixing up stoppings of brick and mortar or stones, 
or strong boards, in such situations as to intercept the current 
of air in every direction but that in which it is necessary to 
traverse in order to sweep, in its course, every avenue and 
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corner of the mine. Mr. Ryan says that the current of air, 
which ehters the down-cast shaft, has thus to travel 27 miles 
in an area of 600 yards square! a distance through which a 
considerable power is required to force an_ effective current, 
and in point of fact the velocity of this curveit rarely exceeds 
two miles in an hour. Various, and ineffectual, and dan- 
gerous, have been the methods devised for removing the infam- 
mable gas, as itis generated in the working of collieries, by 
the mechanical application of atmospheric air. Blowing en- 
gines for propelling air down the shafts have been employed : 
but their power is expended in sending it through such an 
enormous extent of passage : —also falls of water, carrying 
with them a current of air: these not only increase the labour 
and expence of clearing the mines from water, but render oné 
of the shafts useless for every other purpose. The air-pump 
likewise deprives the miners of the up-cast. shaft, and is in- 
sufficient to propel a full stream of air from shaft to shaft. 
The expedient of a furnace to produce a current by the rare- 
faction of the air is fraught with the utmost peril, and what is 
called the fring-lint is still more hazardous. None of these 
expedlients are perfectly efficacious. 

In the ground-plan of Mr. Ryan’s system of ventilating 
coal-mines, a gas-course or gas-headway incloses a given area 
and communicates with the up-cast shaft; in working the gas- 
headway through the higher parts of a mine, the under strata 
are bored at every twenty or thirty yards, a few feet through, 
in order to draw off the hydrogen gas from the lower strata: 
holings are likewise made at the lower part of the miné. into 
the bottom of the gas-headway, through which the carbonic 
acid gas descends by its specific gravity into the water-level. 
What are called holings, or small gas-courses made into the 
main head-Way, must accompany the works as they ad- 
vance; and the dimensions of these apertures must be judge 


from the quantity and specific gravity of the gases which they 
are intended to receive. , . 


‘ It is supposed that by the old system a standard current of air 
moves through an aperture of thirty feet area, at the rate of three 
feet per second, which equals 5400 cubic feet per minute ; and that 
this is capable of diluting about preety cigs and a half feet of gas 
per second, or one thousand seven hundred and ten feet per mi- 
nute, so as to render it perfectly harmless; this however only gives 
three parts of air to one of gas, which, supposing the equality of 
this proportion, must render it an explosive mixture. But this 
dilution 2s not regular, nor does the gas distribute itself equally ; 
_ for insome parts the hydrogen remains nearly pure, and in others 

diluted beyond the explosive point ; but in the higher parts of a 
mine, a great collection may always be expected, mixed up to va- 
rious 
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rious points of explosion, and more particularly at the last of the 
air, as the accumulations of every other part of the mine must pass 
through it. 

‘ By a gas-head of the same capacity, in my system, I can, 
according to the above rate of three feet per second, bring off 
ninety feet of gas in that time ; but if the gas be pure, its travel or 
rate of going will be in proportion to its levity, and the rarefaction 
in the gas-headway. I reckon, therefore, upon the rate of at 
least ten feet per second, which would carry off 300 feet of gas 
each second, or eighteen thousand feet per minute: but this ge- 
neration is far more than can be presumed upon in any mine, sc 
that the extremity of security, afforded by ny system, would pro- 
bably never be put to the test: the distance of its course in a coal- 
field of nine hundred yards, will seldom exceed twelve hundred 
yards.’ | 

The testimonials in favour of Mr. Ryan’s system leave no 
doubt of its practical advantages. 

The silver medal was voted to R. Clanny, M.D. of Bishop- 
Wearmouth, near Newcastle, for his Safety-Lamp, of which 


- an engraving is annexed. Mr. Patterson, engineer to a col- 


liery, attributes to Dr. C. the merit of being the first who 
turned the public attention to the subject of safety-lamps, the 
first and original constructor of them, and the first to descend 
into a dangerous mine and make the necessary trials in an 
atmosphere of fire-damp at the exploding point. The per- 
severance and courage of Dr. Clanny, in the experiments in 
which he has personally exposed himself for the sake of lessen- 
ing the danger attendant on mining operations, certainly in- 
title him to the highest praise. , 
Under the head of 
: Po.ite Arts 


we find a very simple process for preparing charcoal to answer 
the purpose of Black Chalk-drawing ; and some Of our readers 
will like to have the * Receipt” for which Mr. Charles Pye, 
of Euston-place, Euston-square, was honoured with the silver 
Isis medal. 


. .* The finest grained charcoal that can be procured is sawed into 
Slips of the size and form required, and put into a pipkin of melted 
bees’ wax, where they are permitted to remain near a slow fire for 
half an hour or more, in proportion to the thickness of the char- 


.coaky..they are then taken out, and when perfectly cool, are fit for 


use. By adding a small quantity of rosin to the wax, they may be 
made considerably harder; and, on the contrary, should they be 


required softer, a little butter or tallow will answer the purpose. 


-The advantages these pencils possess are, that they can be made 
at the most trifling expence, and at any time ; and that drawings 
made with them are as permanent as ink, and not liable to injury © 
by being rubbed, or remaining in the damp. 


‘ The 
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‘ The above process will harden both red and black chalks,- and 
make them permanent also.’ 


Several instruments for facilitating the execution of archi- 
tectural drawings, and giving precision to mathematical and 
mechanical figures, have received the encouragement of the 
Society. Mr. Wm. Cubitt, of Ipswich, has constructed an 
ingenious instrument for Drawing Ellipses; and Mr. Charles 
West, of Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, has invented an im- 
proved Parallel Rule, with double rollers, which may be shifted 
at pleasure, so as to make one rule answer the purpose of the 
three commonly used. Mr. Edmund Turrel’s Drawing-Board 
and T square, and the Perspectograph of Mr. Thomas Allason, 
will be usefully employed in their respective departments of 
art. The latter instrument is intended for the correct and 
expeditious delineation of every description of objects: it prin- 
cipally consists of a metal frame, 9 inches by 6, having two 
graduated scales moving on its surface, the one vertical to the 
other, for the purpose of finding both the horizontal distances, 
with the height and proportions of the different objects to be 
drawn to the lower surface; at right angles with the frames 
is attached a small beam with a sight-point, capable of being 


lengthened or shortenedf and the whole, supported by a tri- 5/ 


angle forming a walking-stick. 

Mr. Thomas Barber, of Princes Street, Soho, received the 
silver Isis medal for an Angulometer, an instrument for lay- 
ing down and measuring angles,’ and which may be used as 
proportional compasses. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Here we observe that Messrs. Tharp and Bucke, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, and Mr. G. Flower, of Marden, near Hertford, 
obtained gold medals for specimens of superfine Cloth manu- 
factured from Merino wool of English growth; and Mr. Thos. 
Schorrar, of Green-street, Blackfriars, @ silver one for his 
improved machine for blocking Straw-Hats, which are now 
become an article of most extensive sale. 


MEcHANICS. 

“* Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures,. 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” — 
Sensible, therefore, of the impossibility of commyhicating 
- distinct ideas of a complex mechanical apparatus without the 
aid of either models or engravings, we must touch more lightly 
on the memoirs in this department than. their intrinsic value 
merits. Four papers, viz. two from Rear-Admiral Sir Home 
‘Popham, and two from ih Jas. Bremner, of the we 
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Isles, communicate improvements on the very important mo- 
dern invention of Telegraphs. Sir Home Popham’s Sea-Tele- 
graph, having only two arms, is nevertheless capable of mak- 
ing two hundred and twenty thousand signals! By means also 
of the marine vocabulary attached to it, the greatest facility is 
afforded to the transmission of commercial intelligence. The 
nature and state of foreign markets, the wants of ships, their 
exact situation, the time at which they expect to reach their 
destination, and a hundred other interesting matters of intel- 
ligence, may be communicated as ships cross each other, by 
means of corresponding telegraphs. Among the advantages 
which they possess over the use of flags, is the extraordinary 
cheapness of the machine; which, Sir Home says, will not 
in the first instance cost more than fifty shillings, and its wear 
and tear will not exceed five shillings in a year. 

The Reverend Mr. Bremner, in addition to the premium 
for the model of a new Day-Telegraph, likewise received the 
silver medal and fifteen guineas for a simple and ingenious 
machine by which intelligence may be telegraphically commu- 
nicated at night. Every previous attempt to effect this 
object had proved abortive; and no method had been in- 
vented by which a single word, much more a distinct sen- 
tence, could be conveyed by night to the distance even of one 
anile. “The Night-Telegraph of Mr. B. will operate at once 
to the distance of twenty miles: a single light constitutes the 
whole apparatus; and the management consists merely in the 
alternate exhibition and occultation of that light. Great 
simplicity is manifest in the construction of both of this gen- 
tleman’s telegraphs, and his explanation of them is singularly 
clear and intelligible. 

A Traversing Apparatus, by the Reverend Dr. Edmund 
Cartwright, substitutes a rectilinear for a circular motion; 
and this mode of daft is certainly much superior to that in 
which ‘an animal is€ontinually walking in a circle. Here he 
traverses backwards and forwards in a straight line, the 
machine always revolving in one and the same direction. 
This substitute for a Horse-Mill and all its costly apparatus 
is cheap and portable. | 

The late Major Charles Le Hardy, of Jersey, contrived a 
communication between Stranded Vessels and the shore, by 
means of a kite made of ight eas attached to a log of 
wood, shaped like a flat-bottomed boat, floating in the water. 


At the bottom, of this log are three or four strong grapples, 
which fasten themselves like anchors on the shore ; and another 
rope is attached from the log to the boat, by means of which 
the: latter is dragged to land. The gentleman who had 
Co the 
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the merit of this invention died before he could receivesthe 
reward of his ingenuity: but the Society, with its wonted 
liberality, transmitted the gold medal to his son. 

Mr. Wm, Bremner, of Lower Eaton Street, Pimlico, has 
invented two instruments, one for the extirpation of Po- 
lypous ‘Tumours, and the other for conveying Ligatures round 
deep-seated Arteries, but especially the subclavian; which 
have been rewarded by the Society’s gold Isis medal. , 

Lieutenant Molyneux Shuldham, of the Royal Navy, had 
the same honour conferred on him for an improvement in the 
construction of Pullies and Blocks. Three plates, beautifully 
engraved, exhibit and explain the nature of this inven- 
tion: as likewise the same ingenious gentleman’s improve- 
ment of the Capstan. In addition to the usual manner of 
placing men between the capstan-bars, the ends of the bars 
have notches or gaps made in them, in which an endless 
rope is received, and passes through two pulley-blocks; 
thus forming two strait lines, along which additional men 
are placed, who can act by pulling the ropes in the most 
efficacious manner on the capstan. 

The Chevalier Baader, of Munich, received a silver medal 
for his method of communicating Rotary Motion. 

Mr. Thomas Pering, of Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, 
obtained the gold Isis medal for a set of Tables for the 
expeditious correction of the observed longitude, and the 
deduction from days’ works at sea of the dead reckoning; 
they have also received the approbation of many nautical 
men, and are published by Carey, in the Strand. 

A gold Isis medal was likewise voted to Mr. James Allan, 
Blewitt’s Buildings, Fetter-lane, for a Theodolite on a new 
principle, the divisions being read by a micrometer instead 
of a nonius or vernier: his method of making screws, also, 
for mathematical purposes, evinces the mamof science. - 

_ Mr. James Braby, of Vine Street, beth, received a 
silver medal for a Fire-Escape, which is simple in its construc- 
tion, and may be of great value in London, where fires are 
so frequent, by facilitating the escape of persons from the 
upper windows: women, children, infirm, and sick persons 
may descend by it in safety. It consists of a pale, resting on 
a triangular foot, which reaghes up to the window; on the 
front of it is fastened a plankf or board fitted to a groove on 
the back of a sort of cradle or car, and by means of which 
oove the car slides on the plank along the pole: a rope 
attached to the car passes over a pulley, at the top of the 
pole, down a channel grooved at the back of it, covered with 
a plate of iron to guard the rope from injury by fire: the 
N 4 rope 
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rope is then brought under another pulley at the bottom 


of the pole. By means of this rope, persons in the street 
may elevate fire-men to give assistance and rescue property, 
sai they are enabled to lower the terrified inmates without 
danger, at a time when they might not have sufficient self- 
possession to descend in safety by 2 common ladder. 

Mr. Edward Parker, of Holborn, also received a silver 
medal for an improved Single Door-Spring; and Mr. Tho- 
mas Roberts, of Dumfries, ten guineas for a Machine to 
remove the dust which is exceedingly prejudicial to persons 
employed in pointing Needles on the dry grind-stone: the 
inhalation of this dust having long been known to produce 


dreadful disease and mortality, — Ventilation is here produced 


by a Fan-wheel. 3 
Mr. John Goodwin, Veterinary Surgeon, Carlton House, 
invented a Probang for giving balls to horses, &c. without 
introducing the arm, which is recommended by several vete- 
rinary surgeons, and was honored by a silver medal. 
Another silver medal was voted to Mr. Jonathan Dickson, 
Holland Street, Blackfriars, for his method of propelling 


Steam-Boats: the improvement consists in raising and 


lowering the propelling wheels, or their apparatus, while 
they are in motion, without stopping any part of the 
machinery of the engine, 


¢ All steam-vessels, hitherto in use, have suffered a great incon- 
venience owing to their propelling wheels being fixed to a certain 
depth in the water, and having no means of relieving them ac- 
cording to the load they have to carry; but the great utility of 
this improvement will hereafter be found by those steam-vessels 
that may carry sails, and perhaps be the only means of enabling 
steam-vessels to proceed to sea; for instance, suppose a ‘steam- 
vessel to be going direct against the wind by means of the. whole 
power of her steam-engine, and that the wind should change and 
become favourable,*the propellers may, by these means, be im- 
mediately raised out of the water, and the vessel allowed to have 
the whole effect of the sails, thereby saving the expence of fuel. 
All steam-vessels now in use experience so great an impediment 
from the propellers being always in the water, as to render sails 
of no use. Another advantage will be derived when there is only 
a gentle breeze in the vessel’s favour, as the propellers. can be 
set to work, which will take holdvof the water at pleasure, and 
thereby unite the power of the stéam to that of the wind, , which 
will secure the passage in the given time, at much less expence, 
as the engine will only consume fuel in proportion to the labour 
it has to perform. A farther advantage will be found when the 
vessel has only a side-wind, for, by the use of this contrivance, 
one of the propelling wheels can be worked with its full power in 
the water, and the other entirely lifted out, if necessary.’ 
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A gold medal was awarded to ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Bou- 
chette, of Canada, for a complete set of topographical Maps 
and geographical description of Lower Canada. The testi- 
monials in favor of the excellence of these maps, and of the 
general qualifications of Col. B. as a surveyor, compose the 
first article under the general class of 


CoLoniEs AND TRADE; 


and the only remaining communication is from Thomas 
Hoblyn, Esq. of Sloane Street, who. was favored with the 
Society’s gold Isis medal for a Rice-Mill sent to Ceylon.. When 
we consider that rice is the great staple article of human food, 


not only in that island but throughout the immense regions of 


the East, the importance of machinery which is calculated to 
clean it most effectually, and prepare it with the least loss 
and labour, cannot be rated too highly. The method. prac- 
tised by the Cingalese, previously to the introduction of 
Mr. Hoblyn’s mill, was (as he here calls. it) ‘one of the 
rudest inventions in nature;’ consisting of a large mortar, 


with a pestle suspended to a lever. By a constant repetition — 


of blows, after twelve hours’ labour, only half the contents 
of the mortar would be found fit for the table, and the rest 
would be given to poultry, or used in other domestic: pur- 
poses. The loss sustained by breakage, and the immense 
labour required in bringing the grain to a marketable state, 
induced the late Governor-General Sir Thomas Maitland, 
who during his residence in Ceylon had. materially extended 
and improved the cultivation of grain, strongly to reccm- 
mend the adoption of some better plan for preparing it. 
Mr. Huskisson, colonial agent to the island, consequently put 
the mechanical genius of Mr. Hoblyn under requisition, and 
he has produced a mill which effectually answers the . desired 
purpose. The mill itself was made by an ingenious engineer, 
Mr. Maudsley of Lambeth. Sir T. Maitland was Governor- 
General of the island from 1805 to 1811; and the increased 
production of rice on the Malabar side of it, effected through 
his judicious encouragement, is so much to his honour that it 
ought not to pass unnoticed. In 1806, the produce was 
1,289,090 parrahs; and in 1811, it was 2,555,780, making an 
increase of 1,266,690 parrahs in five years, which would yield 
190,000 bags of rice at 9 R. dollars per bag. 

By experiments made with the two steam-engines lately 
sent to Ceylon, it was found that, allowing 300 working days 
in the year and the engines to work ten hours in a day, they 
would annually convert 576,000 parrahs of paddy into a 
quantity of rice equal to 147,347 bags; which, at g R. dollars 
a bag, would amount to 1,326,123 R. dollars: or, at the 
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par of exchange of 1s. od. per dollar, to 116,035l. 15s. 3d. 
sterling: while the same quantity of paddy being converted 
into rice by the common method would produce only 
$2,285 bags, which at 9g R. dollars per bag amount to 
740,565 R. dollars, equal to 64,7991. 8s. od. The saving, 
therefore, in one year, by these two machines, is 5 1,336]. 6s..6d. 

Mr. Hoblyn likewise received the thanks of the Society. for 
his communication respecting an Hydro-mechanical press for 
extracting Oil from cocoa-nuts; andthe public is indebted to 
the liberality of Messrs. Bramah for the disclosure of the par- 
ticular construction of this machine, which has been applied 
by them under the direction of Mr. Hoblyn to the purpose 


of expressing the oil. An engraving of this elaborate — 


machine is annexed; and we cannot close the present 
article without expressing our approbation of the singular 
distinctness and beauty with which the drawings and en- 
gravings of the most complicated machinery have been 
effected. ‘They are indeed worthy of a Society whose object 
is the encouragement of Art ; and, with respect to the Society 
itself, it is intitled to no common praise for furnishing the 
public, at the low price of half-a-guinea, with a volume which is 
pregnant with valuable communications, and the plates alone 
of which are worth all the money. 
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Art. VIII, 1X, X. Report on the -Poor-Laws ; — Mr. Bicheno’s 
Inquiry into Benevolence ; — and Considerations on the Poor- 
Laws. 

[ Article concluded from p.73.] 


I? would be a waste of time to enter into the extensive field 

of inquiry that would present itself, in the developement 
of the various causes which have contributed to so wide a 
departure from the spirit of the statute of the 43d Eliz. ¢. 2., 
as the administration of it in these days but too generally 
exhibits. Few if any of these evils, so greatly to be deplored, 
and so difficult to remedy, arose from legislative enactment ; 
for different, even on the face of our statute-books, as is the 
aspect which the laws for the relief of the indigent now bear, 
compared with that which they originally bore, still that dif- 
ference consists rather in the minor point of the locus 2 quo 
they are to, be supported, than in the essential principle of 
the description of persons who are intitled to support: which 
would seem to have been as studiously recognized and as in- 
_variably followed in our acts of parliament, as it has been 
grossly neglected in our workhouses and our vestries. We 


are of the number of those who agree with the Committee of 
the 
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the House of Lords in the opinion which they so decidedly 
express, that ‘ the general system of those laws, interwoven 
as it is with the habits of the people, ought, in the consider- 
ation of any measures to be adopted for their melioration and 
improvement, to be essentially maintained ;’ in preference to 
that which seems to be floating in the minds rather than openly 
declared in the Report of the Committee of the other House, 
that it would be advisable altogether to abandon it. Enter- 
taining this persuasion, we think also that it is desirable, by 
some fresh recognition of its principles. and by a stricter 
direction for their observance, to bring back the practical 
administration of parochial relief to the very plain provisions of 
the statute of Elizabeth. 

To a certain extent, this object seems likely to be effected 
by the Bill lately introduced into the lower house by Mr, 
Sturges Bourne, which contains many enactments that we 
cordiaily approve. Such, for instance, is the authority 


-given to parish, officers to take under their care and manage- 


ment all orphans and deserted children, with those of poor 
persons who are unable to maintain them, between the ages 
of five and twelve; and to provide for their maintenance, in- 
struction, and employment, in such suitable places as two 
Justices shall approve for that purpose. This wise regulation 
for carrying into effect the first object of the Act of Elizabeth, 
* the setting to work the children of all such whose parents 
shall not be thought fit.to keep and maintain them,” is ac~ 
companied by another, without which it would be ineffectual ; 
directing that no Justice or Justices should hereafter have the 
power of ordering any farther relief for such children, as the 
churchwardens and overseers of the parish tg which they 
belong shall offer to receive and maintain’ in this manner. 
While, therefore, the danger is removed that the pecuniary 
relief, hitherto granted to parents of this description for the 
support, of their offspring, will be diverted to the support of 
their own vicious habits, the children will be placed in a 
situation in which they are likely to be rendered useful mem- 
bers of society, instead of being trained up to add to its 
burthens, and to become its disgrace. 

With regard to the second object of the statute, the setting 
to work “all such persons, married or unmarried, having no 
means to maintain them, and using no ordinary and daily 
trade of life to get their living by,” the new Act judiciously 
enlarges the powers of the old one, by authorizing the church- 
wardens and overseers, with the consent of the vestry, to take 
into their own handsa suitable portion of the lands already in 
their possession, or to purchase some where they have none, or 
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nota sufficient quantity, on which they may set the poor at 
work in ‘its cultivation on the parish-account. We cannot, 
however, see the least necessity for limiting this‘ power to 
twenty acres ; convinced as we are that it might safely be left 
to the discretion of the majority of inhabitants of the parish, 
to determine for themselves what portion of land would be 
required for the desirable object of extending to agricultural 
labour the directions of the Act of Elizabeth for the employ- 
ment of their poor in manufactures only. They are ‘also 
empowered to let any portion of such land to poor and in- 


dustrious inhabitants of the parish, to occupy and cultivate 


for their own use and benefit, at such rent and for such terms 
as they shall deem proper. This is a provision which, in 
country-places, promises to be highly conducive to the main 
object of all amelioration in our poor-laws; viz. the encour- 
~ of the poor in habits of industry and economy ; and, 
if possible, the rekindling within them that spirit of indepen- 
dence which seems to have been nearly extinguished in their 
breasts, so as ultimately to enable all except the impotent to 
provide for their own support. We therefore cannot but 
consider this as an additional reason for regretting that the 
means of doing so much good are limited to bounds so narrow, 
when compared with the extent of some parishes, the distress 
in them, and the quantity of their uncultivated land. 

The greatest evil which has resulted from this part of the 
old Act, or rather from its practical administration, is the 
encouragement which it has afforded to the vicious and the dis- 
solute to squander the whole of their earnings in drunkenness 
and dissipation; knowing, as they do, that when they are 
left pennyless the parish must keep them and their families 
from starving. ‘To prevent this mischievous consequence not 
merely of the present but of all other systems for the relief of 


the poor, which do not leave them to extricate themselves as 


they may from their difficulties, or to starve, the new Act 
judiciously provides that ‘‘ whenever it shall appear to the 
Justices, or to the general or select vestry, or to the overseers 
of the poor to whom application shall be made for the relief 
of any poor person, that he “—~ but for his extravagance, 
neglect, or wilful misconduct, have been able to maintain 
himself, or to support his family (as the case may be), it shall 
be lawful for them to advance money weekly or otherwise by 
way of loan only; and to take his receipt for and engage- 
ment to repay ie same :” which sum, or any part of it, any 
two Justices at any time afterward, within a year, may 
order such person to repay by weekly or other instalments, 
as by examination into his'circumstances he: shall appear to 
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{hem able.to.do: on default of which, he is to be committed 
to the House of Correction for any time not exceeding three 
months. If Justices and parish-officers perform their duty in 
making the distinction which they are here authorized to 
make, (it would have been well, perhaps, had they been 
required to make it,) we are convinced that much will be 
done towards deterring paupers of this class from looking to 
the parish-fund as a mere bank, to supply their wants in that 
sickness and poverty to which their own extravagance has re- 
duced them; and that it will even be more operative than the 
plan. which one of the writers before us proposes, of compelling 
them to wear some conspicuous badge of disgrace, and giving 
them but a bare sufficiency of the cheapest and the coarsest 
food. It might, however, be an improvement even on this 
mode of punishment, if, during the period of their’ confine- 
ment,. they were kept to hard labour for the benefit of the 
parish; whose expences on their account they had refused, 
when able, to re-imburse. . | 
. These observations will make it evident that we are as little 
favorable to the absence of all discrimination in succouring 
the poor, as Mr. Bicheno himself can be: but we would con- 
fine the sphere of its operation to the mode and manner of 
administering relief, and not suffer it to determine whether 
any relief should be administered. _ In order to provide for 
the effectual exercise of this prudent caution, it is absolute] 
necessary that some alteration should be introduced into the 
system on which the officers charged with the distribution of 
parochial relief are now elected; and this desirable object is 
secured by the new Bill, which provides that it shall be lawful 
for the inhabitants of any parish, who shall be so disposed, to 
elect annually not more than twenty nor fewer than five of 
their number: who, together with the resident minister, 
churchwardens, and overseers, shall constitute a select’ vestry 
for the care and management of the concerns of the poor; 
and to whose directions the overseers are required strictly 
to conform themselves in the execution of their office, admi- 
nistering relief to no person, except in cases of emergency, 
without the express order of such vestry. It also enables 
them to elect a permanent assistant-overseer or overseers, 
with an annual salary; and to furnish him or them with such 
powers for. the execution of this office as they may deem 
proper. It is almost needless to point out the use of an 
active and intelligent officer like this; since, by devoting the 
whole of his time to this one object, as in populous parishes he 
would be required to do, he would be enabled to institute 
those accurate inquiries into the circumstances of every ‘appli- 
cant 
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cant for parochial assistance, without which: it never should 
be granted, but which no person undertaking by compulsion 
the ordinary functions of an overseer can be expected to make. 
The superior advantages which a select body: of intelligent 
men would possess, over a vestry composed of all the rate- 
payers in a parish, in discharging a duty requiring so much 
judgment and deliberation, must be equally obvious: while 
the power of inspecting their proceedings twice in every year, 
and of annually superseding them in their office, should it be 
judged proper to do this, (which is reserved by the Bill,) 
would effectually prevent any material abuse of-so important 
a trust. We are not here speaking from.any vague theoret- 
ical opinions of our own, but are only re-echoing the practical 
lessons of persons the most conversant with the complicated 
subject of parochial relief; whose examinations before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons induced that body to report 
that, in recommending the appointment of assistant-overseers, 
they ‘ proceed on grounds of experience rather than theory; 
the practice having been long beneficially adopted, in 
many populous’ parishes, either under a provision in local 
acts, or with the unanimous consent of the parishioners. 
And it would be sufficient strongly to recommend such a 
practice, if it were not necessary to legalize the payment 
of the salary; for, according to the present law, the. objec- 
tion of an individual, however unreasonable, may control, 
in this respect, the wishes of the rest of the parish.’ With 
equal truth they remark on the other measure introduced 
into the Bill at their suggestion, the power of appointing 
a select vestry, that, | | 


‘ In such a body, acquainted as they must be with the situ- 
ation, character, and habits, of the applicants, might well be 
vested that discretion which is so much wanted to discriminate 
between the claims of the idle and’ industrious ; and their de- 
cisions may, it is hoped, supersede the necessity of those appeals 
to the magistrates, which have been so numerous as to preclude 
frequently that attention being given to each particular case, 
which it might otherwise have received, and perhaps suggested 
the adoption of that scale of relief, which has been applied 
indiscriminately to those whose earnings, so measured, were 
found insufficient for their maintenance.’ © 


In addition to these salutary regulations, the Act contains 
others equally adapted to secure the more efficient admi- 
nistration of the laws for the relief of the poor; on those 
principles of a marked distinction between the infirm and the 
able-bodied, the unfortunate and the dissipated; which so 
strongly characterizes their original provisions. Of these enact- 
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ments, the principal confer a power to elect persons not resident 
within a parish, though contributing to its rates, and living 
not more than two miles from its boundaries, to the office of 
overseer, provided that. they are willing to take it on them: 
— enable parishes to unite in a common establishment for 
children; authorize Justices, at Petty as well as at Quarter- 
Sessions of the Peace, to compel parents, children, and such 
others as by law are required when able to contribute to each 
other’s support, to maintain their poor relations: ‘oblige 
Chelsea, Greenwich, and other pensioners to assign their 
pensions for the repayment of any parochial relief which 
they may receive; and authorize any two Justices to order 
the payment of such pensions to the churchwardens and 
overseers of parishes to whom persons of this description 
may leave their families chargeable: with a similar power to 
order the payment to them of so much of the wages of sea- 
men, not in His Majesty’s service, as shall be necessary to 
_re-imburse the parish its expences in the relief of the families 
of such seamen during their absence at sea. The Bill also 
provides for the erection of work-houses in parishes which 
have none, in pursuance of a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to that purpose; with which we entirely agree, as it 
fixes the general odium, under which these receptacles have 
long laboured, where we conceive it ought to rest, on those who 
are charged with their superintendance: but it is to be hoped 
that, under the improved administration of parochial affairs 
for which such ample provision is now made, this manage- 
ment will be very different from what it has hitherto been. 

On other recommendations of the Committee, which have 
for their aim the restoration of the poor of this country to 
that spirit of independence which they once possessed, so as 
to enable them to maintain themselves and their families 
without parochial. assistance, this Bill is silent; and, when 
we consider the period of the session at which it was intro- 
duced, we think that this reserve was prudent, because the 
abolition of the entire system, on which our legislators ‘have 
acted for ages, demands more serious consideration than 
the late parliament could bestow on it during its last sitting: 
— as it deserves also a more lengthened examination on our 
part, than we can now permit. ourselves to commence. 
Leaving, therefore, the farther discussion of what may yet 
be done towards the attainment of this desirable’ object, to 
the new parliament, and to some future number of our 
Review, we proceed to notice the provisions of the Bill 
which has embodied in its enactments such of the recom- 
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mendations of the Committee as it has been judged fit imme- 
diately to adopt, for the nearer equalization of a burthen 


‘which in the present state of society it is not possible to 


remove. 
The statute of the 43d of Elizabeth, which in common 


parlance may be considered as the foundation of the 
poor-laws on the compulsory system of relief on which we 
continue to act, directs a.taxation for the maintenance of 
the poor of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of 
every occupier of lands, houses, tithes, &c. in such competent 
sums. of money as the. churchwardens and overseers shall 
judge to be proper. How this rate was levied on its first 
imposition we have no means of ascertaining: but at present 
it is well known that its chief if not its entire weight lies on 
the occupiers of land; though it never could have been in the 
conserspration of the framers of the original Act to impose so 
unequal a burthen on them. — So early, however, as the 
gth of Charles I., the Court of King’s Bench determined 
(as, indeed, to make sense of the Act they were compelled to 
do) that personal property was rateable to the poor; and 
various subsequent decisions have confirmed the doctrine, 
which still has but rarely been brought into operation. Lord 
Mansfield, in one case, went so far as to declare that 
‘“‘ the words of the statute were so very loose and general 
that they might be construed to any latitude; even to make 
all a man has, and all a man gets in any way, the measure of 
his ability: for truly” he adds, “ it is so; but usage has ex- 
plained it and narrowed it.”* Within such very narrow 
limits, indeed, has the liability to this parochial assessment 
been confined, that, though, as isolated cases presented them- 
selves for decision, our Judges have determined that all visible 
personal property, such as stock in trade, ships, goods, 
money, and all other moveables which may attend the 
owner’s person wherever he chuises to go, is as clearly within 
the provisions of this Act as any land in his occupation can 
be, still the ‘difficulty of making an assessment in the one 
case, and the facility with which it is done in the other, have 
all but universally thrown the maintenance of the poor on 
the land-holder, and left the monied interest free. .We can- 
not, therefore, be surprized that those who bear this heavy 
burthen complain of the inequality of its pressure: but the 
difficulty is how to ae ee from it. There is great 
truth in the statement made on this subject in the Report of 
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the Committee of the House of Commons now under our 
hotice, that | 
© The intention of the legislature to bring into equal contri- 
bution all species of income, has failed in this instance, as it has 
done subsequently under the original Jand-tax act, which was de- 
signed in its first establishment as a tax on all income; and from 
the same cause, namely, the difficulty of ascertaining with any 
reasonable precision, the amount of the contribution, without ‘the 
exercise of powers which the exigency of the state in time of war 
has.alone induced the legislature to grant. The Committee con- 
ceive therefore that the House would deem the equalization of the 
‘poor rate, if practicable, purchased too dearly at such a price.’ ; 


The system of valuation, constantly adopted in assessing 
houses and lands to the poor’s rate, is very different from the 
odious inquisitorial power formerly exercised’ by the Com- 
missioners of the property-tax. It might perhaps, also, be 
worthy of more serious consideration, whether a mode of 
rating visible personal property could not be devised, by 
which it should be made available to the purposes of relieving 
the poor, in such moderate and equitable proportions that 
no reasonable man should have any solid ground to object to 
it, on the appeal which would always be open to him, but on 
which the onus probandi should be cast on him, in shewing 
that the assessment was excessive ; instead of lying, as it now 
does, on the parish to prove that it is just and fair. 
Without some such general measure, we fear that the plan 
which has been suggested, among others, by the Magistrate 
whose judicious pamphlet is now before us, of rendering 
public annuitants and public annuitants alone contributors in 
aid (if we may so use the term) of the land-holders who now 
support the poor, would be liable to serious objections, as 
partial and oppressive. The minor objection, which the 
Committee of the House of Commons have made against this 
measure, is that it would be difficult to determine ‘ in what 
proportions a sum raised by an assessment on such property’ 
(which confessedly cannot be raised by parochial rates) 
* should be distributed among all the parishes of England and 
Wales, to none of which it has any local relation.’ This, 
however, might be obviated on the plan suggested in the 
pamphlet just mentioned, of apportioning snc obli to each 
county, according to the amount of poor’s rates which it has 
raised; and subdividing it by the Justices among the parishies 
in proportion to the assessment paid by each: a mode of 
division with which they are perfectly familiar, from the 
equalization which they have made in thejr county-rates. 
Still it will be asked by this large class.of holders of personal 
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roperty, why are we to be selected? a question which the 
d-holders might very justly meet with the retort, “ why are 
we?” The only reason, indeed, for either of these descrip- 
tions of persons being compelled to bear a burthen which 
confessedly ought equally to be borne by all, is that their 
property is visible and tangible, while that of others is not ; 
and we cannot perceive why, when persons stand precisely in 
the same situation, the like measure of liability should not be 
dealt to them both. We are not blind, however, to the 
difficulties or the unpopularity of the measure; which we at 
least recommend to a more serious consideration than it 
hitherto. has received, because we do not think that either of 
these objections applies to its justice. We would wish all 
personal property to be made available to a burthen which it 
contributes to create equally with real property; and we are 
not yet satisfied that, because we cannot devise an unobjec- 
tionable mode of rating it all, we therefore should not try to 
reach a part. | 
Though, however, this be the chief, it is not the only 
grievance of which land-holders and occupiers of houses com- 
plain under the present mode of levying the maintenance of 
the poor; for, if they are unequally charged to it with respect 
to the manufacturing and monied interests, they are also rated 
in many.cases in undue proportions among themselves. In 
consequence of the severe pressure of late years on the 
middling and lower ranks of society, an immense number of 
occupiers of small houses have, in most large towns, been 
excused from paying any assessments, and indeed from being 
assessed to the poor’s rate: so that the contributions of the 
other inhabitants have been alarmingly increasing. .In Bir- 
mingham alone, out of 18,000 houses, only about 1,500 were 
until very lately, and perhaps at this moment are, regularly 
and efficiently rated for this purpose; and their occupiers 
have paid 17s. 4d. in the pound. Of the remainder, nearly 
14,000 are let for less than 121. a year, chiefly at weekly rents; 
the amount of which, with that of the other houses excused b 
the Justices from assessment, is nearly 1¢0,000l., or little less 
than half the rental of the whole town. To remedy this 
intolerable evil, the Committee of the House of Commons 
recommend, and the Bill since brought in by their chairman 
roposes to enact, as a general law of the land, a provision 
ng since introduced into some local Acts for regulating the 
management.of the poor in severalof the larger Londonparishes, 


_ authorizing the assessment of the owners instead of the occu- 


piers of such houses as are let above the rent of 41. and at not 
mere than 2ol. by the year, for any period less than a year, oF 
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at a rent reserved or made payable within any shorter period 
than three months. The reason very properly stated for this 
measure is, that rer 4 


- €Jt hath been found, that in many instances the persons letting 
such houses do actually charge and receive much higher rents for 
the same, upon the ground and expectation that the occupiers 
thereof cannot be effectually assessed to the poor’s rates, and will 
not be charged with, or required to pay such rates, and do thus: 
obtain an undue advantage to themselyes, and by means. of the 
premises the other inhabitants of such parishes are unjustly com- 
pelled to pay much more than their fair and due proportions of the 
charges of relieving and maintaining the poor.’ 


Some other plans for equalizing the poor-rates have. been. 
suggested, at which we can only glance as we pass. That of 
assessing manufacturers and others in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons whom they may have in their service and employ, 
and consequently in proportion to the probability of their 
burthening those rates, is, we agree with the Committee of 
the lower house, highly objectionable, from its manifest ten- 
dency to injure our trade, and to operate as a discouragement 
to the employment of the poor: besides which, we might add: 
that it is doubtful whether Englishmen hold a poll-tax or a 
property-tax in the greater abhorrence. Some small advance, 
however, might perhaps be made, towards effecting a point 
of which the attainment is so desirable, were a legislative expo-. 
sition given of the equitable provision of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
that ‘‘ where the inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy 
among themselves sufficient sums of money for the purposes of 
this Act,” the Justices may rate any other parish in the. hun- 
dred, or, if the hundred shall not be deemed able, in the 
county, for their relief. This power has long been a dead 
letter on our statute-books; and such it will remain, while 
our magistrates continue to understand that, before it can be: 
available, the funds of every individual in the parish wishing 
to take the benefit of it must be so completely exhausted, that 
the whole of them are become chargeable paupers, with their 
overseers, begging instead of giving alms, and their rector 
and churchwardens in the workhouse. ‘This certainly could 
never be the meaning of the Act; yet so loose are the forms of 
expression which it here adopts, that, without clearer and 
fuller directions to the Justices, this section of it will never be . 
reduced to practice. 

We now arrive at the third and last division of the Poor- 
Laws.to which the Report of the Commons has directed the 
attention of the legislature ; — that which determines the place 
in which paupers requiring aqnelanie are to be relieved, or: 
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set’ at- work ;—-or, as itis more commonly termed, ' the’Law of 
Settlement... Let not our readers, however, alarm themselves, 
for we are not about to plunge them into all the intricacies, con- 
tradictions, and knotty points of Sessions’ learning. The only 
alteration in this complicated system, which the Bill lately 
offered to parliament proposes to introduce, is that of empower- 
ing two Justices to remove to their respective countries such 
natives of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isles of Man, Guernsey; 
and Jersey, as shall not have gained any settlement in Eng- 
land, om yet have become chargeable to some parish there, 
without their being convicted and punished as rogues and 
vagabonds, which by the existing law they are required to 
be. The Committee, however, in their recommendations, 
stop not with an alteration, of which the practical utility will 
soon be sensibly felt in some of the most crowded parishes of 
the metropolis; the greater part of whose contributions for 
the poor is swallowed up by persons of this description, who 
have no other claim on them than that they have resided, 
though it may be but for'a day, in some wretched hovel within 
their precincts. In a bolder spirit of reform, it is their object 
to revolutionize and overturn every class of settlement which 
has existed in the land since the restoration of Charles II., and 
to establish in their stead a residence of three’ years in any 
parish, without having been absent from it more than a given 
number of days. This sweeping provision pays no regard to the 
character which the person sustains during this abode, whether 
as master, servant, housekeeper, or lodger; whether as the te- 
nant of his own freehold, or one of twenty joint tenants of anight- 
cellar, whence he may sally forth by day to gain a settlement 
in a parish by being a common beggar there.  Inhabitancy is 
to be -— thing ; without consideration of what is inhabited, 
the person who thus gains a settlement may in the 
meanwhile have gained a living. _ ‘a 
: To say nothing of the tendency which this measure must 
have to increase the burthens of manufacturing districts, 
already sufficiently overstocked with poor, be it observed 
that it is proposed for the prevention of frauds and the dimi- 
nution of litigation: but we have had sufficient experience in 
matters of this kind to predict very confidently that the dis- 
pensation of residence, and the settlement by birth, — which, 
until this residence has been completed, (though in many 
cases it never will be completed,) is the only one that will be 
suffered to remain, — will be more fruitful in producing those 
very evils which are sought to be remedied, than all those 


which have ever.sprang from the’ nice distinctions’ recorded-in 
the works of Nolan, Bott, Const, and Burns. We would not, 
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however, be misunderstood on this point. Some parts of the 
law of settlement certainly require revision: but we are per- 
suaded that. few men, thoroughly acquainted with its practical 
details, would venture to recommend any farther alteration 
than an increase of the value and a better definition of the 
nature of tenements; together with an extension of the 
period of residence which now gains a settlement. For other 
alterations, we say, it would not be worth while to encounter 
the confusion which they would introduce into a system, 
of which the principles are now as well defined, and as 
clearly understood in our courts, as any other branch of our 


‘statute-law.— These, and the very obvious precaution of 


suspending the removal of a pauper until the place of his settle- 


‘ment shall, if litigated, have been determined on appeal to 
the sessions*, would do more to decrease the expence of parish- 


litigation, than the whole of the revolutionizing scheme which, 
we presume, will at some future period be submitted to-the 
consideration of parliament. 3 | 

With this remark, we must dismiss from our consideration 
a subject on which much more might be said, if our limits 
would permit us to devote to it such a discussion as its national 
importance demands. We rejoice that the parliamentary 
inquiry, which was instituted in the last year, has already 
been productive. of so much practical good; since, from the 
measures which have been adopted in consequence of the re- 
commendations of the active and intelligent Committee by 
whom that inquiry was conducted, we shall now be able to 
ascertain whether many of the. evils which have been attri- 
buted to the system of our Poor-Laws have not rather re- 
sulted from their mal-administration. We trust, however, 
that the benefit of their meritorious exertions’ will not end 
here: but that we shall have a farther opportunity of con- 
gratolating them on the wisdom of their conduct, in the final 
determination which they may form respecting the policy of 
engrafting on our law such of their recommendations as they 
have prudently reserved for more mature deliberation. Among 
these, we hope that they will not overlook the encouragement 
of Savings-Banks and of Parochial Benefit-Societies; objects 
which cannot too earnestly be recommended to the cordial 
support of those who are interested in advancing the ‘real 
happiness of the poor, and in promoting in them those habits 
of industry and frugality which alone can relieve society from 





__* Weare surprized at not having met with this measure in the 
Bill of which we have here been examining the provisions, as we 
find it in the Report in which at Bill originated. “4 
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the burthen of their.maintenance. Still we cannot take leave 
of them, on the present occasion, without expressing our ‘full 
concurrence in the disapprobation with which they have 
noticed the scheme, so popular with some persons, of equaliz- 
‘ing the poor-rate, by rendering it a national fund, independ- 
‘ent of all parochial distinctions and parochial liabilities. 
‘Besides the want of all proper control over its administration, 
‘which in this case would universally prevail, we’ confess that 
we are too jealous of the influence of the crown to intrust it 
with such an additional patronage, as an establishment on a 
scale like this would inevitably create. . | 

In the wide field of observation into which the extent of 
this subject has led us, we may have seemed almost to lose 
sight of the two pamphlets which appear with the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons at the head of this 
article. Jf, however, the object of their authors ‘be what 
they profess, and we believe that it is, viz. to provoke a full 
discussion of the important topics on which they have written, 
we are sure that they will pardon us for a semblance of neglect 
which on our. parts is not intentional. Differing as we do 
from them, particularly from Mr. Bicheno, in our views on 
some points, we can yet safely recommend their works to the 
attentive perusal of those who feel interested in the past 
history of the poor-laws, or in their future amendment: for 
which many useful hints are suggested by these writers. 





Art. XI. A Lexicon of the Primitive Words of the Greek Lan- 
- guage, inclusive of several leading Derivatives, upon a new Plan 
of Arrangement: for the Use of Schools and private Persons. 
By the Rev. John Booth, Curate of Kirkby Malzeard, near 


Ripon, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 308. 9s. Boards. -Law and 
Whitaker. 1817. 


Out learned readers are, doubtless, all well acquainted with 
the Port Royal collection of Greek primitives, either in 
the original metrical French or in Mr. Nugent’s prose trans- 
lation; to which, as it is both more convenient and in more 
general use than the original, we shall take the liberty of 
referring in this article. We shall not dispute with the gentle- 
men of the Port Royal, or with Mr. Booth, about the mean- 
ing of the term primitive. It is used by them in a lax sense, 
and is widely different from what may be strictly called radi- 
cal: but, as these works are intended principally for the use 
of learners, an intimation of this kind should have been given 
to prevent mistakes,. We shall remedy this inconvenience, as 
far as we can, by stating the distinction. ar 
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- The first primitive in Mr. Booth’s collection is a€g¢rn, nox: 
night, darkness; and the same word is the fifth in Nugent :, 
but it is not aradical term. Its radix is a and Bgoros, meaning 
the time not suited for the labour of men: or the time at which 
men are not to be seen. How, then, is it a primitive ? 
Only because other words are directly derived from it, such 
as abooratw, abgoréw, aubooriw, &c. By primitives, there- 
fore, in these collections, we are to understand those words 
which are the immediate parents of a class of derivatives; and 
by radicals, those which form the etymological roots of the 
primitives themselves. Hence it will follow that all radicals 
must be primitives, but it will not be true conversely that all. 
primitives must be radicals. | 

The primitives of the Port Royal were probably taken from 
Stephens, or rather from Scapula, and comprize those words 
which head a class of derivatives in these Lexicons: while 
those of Mr. Booth are either taken directly from the Port 
Royal, or from the above source, but have a different, and, 
as we think, in many respects a less convenient arrangement. 
That of the Port Royal is simply alphabetical; first the’ 
word, next its Latin, then its English signification, its gender 


- and genitive case if a substantive, its terminations if an ad- 
jective, its future and’ perfect tenses if a verb; and, at the 


bottom of the page, are placed its principal derivatives, with 
their significations. Mr. Booth conceives that his plan ‘¢ will 
be found to border on the genuine Jucidus ordo, in whieh, 
in their lexicons and dictionaries, the words of languages 
ought to'be arranged:’ but we are inclined to think that 
such arrangement would only introduce perplexity and cof- 
fusion. 

To effect his purpose, the author -first takes the nowns; 
which, with some grammarians who wish to simplify, he 
divides into three declensions, with very numerous subdi- 
visions, each having -a separate alphabetical arrangement: 
—the adjectives he divides into five classes; — the baryton 
verbs into four conjugations, omitting some’ characteristics, 
as xt, t7, (which, indeed, can scarcely be called an omission, 
since he keeps oc,) and wv; —the contracted verbs into two 
conjugations ;— and three separate classes in’ ox, pi, vps. 
The primitives, under each of these classes and each sub- 
division, are then’ arranged in separate alphabets, with their 
Latin and English significations; and at the top of the page 
are the class and genitive termination of the nouns, and the 
class, future, and perfect, of the verbs. Many inconveniences 
must arise from this minute and laborious subdivision of the 
primitives into so many — alphabets; of which we _— 
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not fewer than 42‘before we come to the end of the nouh- 
adjectives; and we cannot see what advantage the learner. 
is to gain by finding all the primitives of each separate de-, 
clension or conjugation under distinct alphabets, rather than 
by having them all in their simple alphabetical order. They 
are all unconnected with each other, or they could not be 
primitives: therefore, their classification must be mere matter 
of fancy; and we should say that the one which is simplest 
is best. 
~ We think, also, that Mr. Booth’s reduction of the number 
of declensions and conjugations, though not without respect- 
able authority, is not calculated to facilitate the acquirement. 
of the language to a beginner, and books of this kind are 
principally useful to learners only. For instance; the fifth 
declension of simple nouns, with its subsequent separate. 
contract declensions, is, we are confident, easier and more. 
intelligible to.a learner in our common grammars, than. the, 
same, estimated as the third by Mr. Booth, with its almost 
endless scheme of at least twenty-seven subdivisions: to which, . 
after all, must be added a class of nouns in w and ws, and a 
class of exceptions, and which is even then imperfect, since 
the genders cannot be duly comprehended in all this variety 
of subdivision. ‘Thus, under the very first class of masculines 
ending in vy, we have o xai 4 xnv, and 4 ggyv; and the same 
anomaly will be found to exist under nearly all the other, 
terminations. Nothing, therefore, ‘seems to be gained in 
point of accuracy, and much is lost in point of perspicuity. 
We have thrown out these observations from no disrespect 
to Mr. Booth, but because we apprehend that, in books: in-, 
tended for learners, too much attention cannot be paid to 
clearness and simplicity.. Attempts to generalize lead in most 
cases to numerous exceptions; and exceptions not only are 
always remembered with difficulty, but, in proportion to their 
number, cause confusion and perplexity. The great object’ in 
elementary books should be to give plain rules in the fewest 
ssible words; avoiding cumbrous minuteness on the one 
Scoek sand. tadlaniesnetine aopcsalities on the other. Parti- 
cular rules may be too numerous for the learner, and general 
rules be too comprehensive. ‘The well-founded and experi- 
enced scholar can generalize for himself. 


. Another defect, which strikes us in Mr. Booth’s book, is 
the want of the derivatives which are subjoined to the bottom 
of the page in that of Nugent: but this the author intends to 


remedy by publishing a work, 


“1 In Which a brief hint of the signification of the primitive word 
is oftent followed by select derivative. ones, illustrative of the ety- 
mologies 
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mologies of many words of frequent’ occurrence, as well ‘vulgar. 


as technical, which owe their etymon to this learned language : 
V. G. | 
‘ xédun, Coma, hair, xouaw, Comatus sum, Comam alo, to have or 
be adorned with long hair, to improve or Coms the hair, form 
it in ringlets. xounin, #, 6, Comans, Comatus, crinitus, havin 
maving hair, wearing re tresses, hairy. xounns, subauditur 
lla, 


asne, a Star, Cometa, stella, Comata, a Comet, hairy or blazing 
star.’ 


This, however, seems to us merely what ought to have been 
done in the present work ; and, when it is done, it will render 
this lexicon of comparatively small value. 

A most important feature in Mr. Booth’s publication is one 
in which we cannot think that he has been eminently suc- 
cessful : 


‘ Let it be further noticed, especially among the substantives 
and adjectives, that those words which are without a mark, are, 
generally, the best in the language; those with an asterism (*) 
are, for the most part, somewhat inferior; any with an obe- 
lisk (+) are more inferior still; and such as have the obelisk 
inverted (4), rank the lowest of any in this collection.’ ' 


If well executed, and none but a very good scholar should 
attempt it, this would be a very useful performance. ‘With 
regard to the unmarked words, though they are not in all in- 
stances free from objection, we do not deem it necessgry to 
make any animadversion: but, with respect to the marks, 
they sometimes appear placed improperly, and. sometimes 
placed where none ought to be.. Thus we find ’Agayvys*, 
Araneus, Aranea, a spider,.an Aran: (which latter phrase, 
by the way, is new to us:) ag6vAy }, calceamenti genus, a hind 
of shoe :. wiry *, haletus, &c.:. Byoast, saltus, &c.. Now we 
are at a loss to understand why these words are thus differ- 
ently marked. ’Agayvns (or agaxvy and aegayvos which are the 
same primitive) is used by lesiod, Dies 777., Bacchylides, 
fragm. de Pace, Sophocles, fragm. Inachi, Aischylus, Supplices 
goo., Euripides, fragm. Erecthei, and Pindar, fragm., who are 
all unquestionably good and antient poets, veteres atque probi, 
as Horace would call them; to say nothing of those who have 
written in the Anthology, and may belong to a later age. 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and Dioscorides, use the word in prose, 
and therefore we cannot call it merely poetical; we presume 
that it is the best word in the language to express a@ spider ; 
and we cannot see why it should be marked as_a:somewhat 
inferior term. ? ) , 

The next word is ag6vay 4, calceamenti genus, which is 
marked as the lowest admitted into this collection. Now it is 
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to be found in Aéschylus, Ag. 953., where the reader may see 

Stanley’s remarks; in Euripides, Orest. 140., and seven times 

more; and ag6dais in Theocritus, Idyll vii. 25. After such 

authority, we should scarcely call the word one of the lowest 

in the language. It may be elevated by poetical usage, but 
y ad 


it is repeated opted by the best writers in the best ages, 
and therefore cannot well be called Jow Greek. 

Next, ’Atruy * is marked as a somewhat inferior word: but 
it occurs in Homer not less than twelve times, in Hesiod, and 
in Apollonius Rhodius. It may be poetical, but why inferior? 

Byjoas t, or as it is commonly written Biooa, which is marked 
as a still lower word, and in the lowest class but one,, is 
used in Homer still more frequently, in Apollonius Rhodius 
twice, and in an anonymous fragment in Hephestio, c. 15.: 
so that, if it be a poetical, we see no reason for calling this 
also-an inferior word; and still less why it should be marked 
lower than airy, when it rests on nearly the same authority. 

We have taken these words in their order, as mere speci- 
mens: but, had we selected the most objectionable, we should 
have been able to make a much stronger case. Thus. we have 
Sixeaax +, which occurs in /Eschines in Ctesiph. c. 39.5; 
wixia *,'so constantly familiar to the readers of attic Greek ; 
&eisov *, wédimvos +, wov+, and a great number more, which 
are all proper words, used by the best writers in the best 
age and yet are here marked with a greater or less intensity 
of degradation, as inferior to the words in common use. 

Mr. B. seems in these and innumerable other instances to 
have affixed his marks (if he be the original inventor of them) 
without sufficient consideration, or at least without sufficient 


explanation. Had he used the asterisk to mark poetical 


words, -the obelus for words introduced by late or inferior 
writers, and the inverted obelus to mark those which have 
been adopted from extraneous languages into Greek, the 
learner would have been led to affix precise and definite ideas 
to’the symbols, and have been gradually made acquainted 
with the purest and most original words. At present, we 
consider the marks as too vague and arbitrary to be of es- 
sential use; and we offer these hints for Mr. Booth’s con- 
sideration, if he should have occasion to publish a second 
edition. At the same time, we must acknowlege that we do 
not see the superior excellence of his system; and we fear he 
will find that he has employed his valuable time, and a con- 
siderable portion of learning, on an object which is not at- 
tended with commensurate advantages. : 
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‘Art. XII. Travels: through France and Germany, in thé Years 
1815, 1816, and 1817; ‘compiising a View of the Moral, Polis 
tical and Social State of those Countries. ‘Interspersed with 

numerous Historical and Political Anecdotes, derived from 

‘authentic Sources. By J. Jorgenson, Esq.. 8vo. pp. 416. 

gs. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 1817. _ eeatm 


HE pretensions of this traveller are not few, nor moderate; 
and yet we must.at once declare that we have been neither 
amused nor ‘edified by him. . If, indeed, in our’ pertisal 
of his book, we have been conscious of any thing like amuse- 
ment, we must avow it to have consisted of that mixed senti- 
ment ‘which the contemplation of prejudice and ignorance, 
combined with high-sounding pretensions, can scarcely fail to 
ire. 
_ Mr. Jorgenson is pleased to inform us in his preface. (p.xv.) 
- that, * brought up in the arms.of Neptune, and torn from the 
bosqm of his friends at the early age of fourteen, he has been 
unable to acquire that literary knowledge and: grammatical 
perfection which might render him eminent as a writer; and 
as the following narrative of his travels is given nearly as it 
was written in Germany, whence he ‘has but very lately re- 
‘turned, he is apprehensive that some verbal inaccuracies ma 
have escaped him.’ — The inference is very modest; and -we 
should readily have forgiven so pardonable a delinquency, con- 
siderjng especially the plea that has been offered in palliation 
of it, had we discovered much of those redeeming qualities 
of ‘ truth, simplicity, and perspicuity’ to which he immediately 
afterward proceeds to lay claim. It unhappily turns out, 
however, that the ‘verbal inaccuracies’ make up in number 
what they want in weight ; and that the ‘ truth, simplicity, and 
perspicuity,’ are too often little else than vulgar national pre- 
judice, frivolous anecdote, and the usual insipidities of a ver- 
an and trite phraseology : but-our chief object of remark is 
the very different kind of sentiments which this gentleman 
entertains with regard to certain classes in society, fom those 
by which most of his professional brethren are: said ‘to be 
actuated. In common with the rest of mankind, we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard the character of a British 
sailor as distinguished not less for sentiments of generosity 
and independence than.of bravery; and above all as possess 
ing, on the one hand, the most-cordial sympathy with all the 
wants and, wishes of the people, (particularly the poorer and 
more suffering part of them,) and, on the other, something 
very like contempt for the factitious dignity of mere wealth, 
title, or power. This son of _Neptune,. however, cherishes the 
converse of these sentiments, and holds that men are to be 
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suspected and despised, or lauded, flattered, and admired, in 
proportion to their inability or their power to confer favours. 
Speaking of the lower orders of the peaple of Europe’ in 
general, he remarks: ? 


‘ With very few exceptions, the author has found the lower 
classes to be envious, deceitful, fawning when they expect to gain 
something, and insolent when nothing is to be gotten, cherishing a 


perfect contempt for every thing which has the appearance of 


poverty ; discontented, filthy in their houses, and disgusting in 
their manners. We read much in novels about that content and 
happiness which are only to be found in the cottage: it is said that 
the cheerful and healthy peasant, or day-labourer, free from care, 
anxiety and distempers, and from the disquietudes of ambition, 
enjoys more real and heartfelt satisfaction than the king on the 
throne. Nearly two years has the author been travelling in quest 
of some cottage in which he might find this picture verified ; but 
he has not hitherto attained the object of his research. - On the 
contrary, whenever he has had any intercourse with persons of 
higher rank, he has found them less inclined to envy, affable in 
their manners, easy of access, ever ready to render a service, and 
free from that baseness of character which distinguishes the lower 
classes.’ (Preface, p. ix.) 


« Accordingly, he does not fail to introduce, in the course of 
his ‘narrative, abundance of egotistical anecdotes regardin 
thenumber of times that he was cheated, or suspected that he 
was going to be cheated, by jew-pedlars, petty shopmen, and 
publicans of the lowest order ; (whose cabarets, in virtue of his 
quality as a foot-traveller, he appears chiefly to have fre- 
quented ;) as if any countenance were thus afforded to his 
heartless proposition: — while sovereigns, diplomatists, and 
prime-ministers, Mr. George Rose, jun., the King of Prussia; 
and Lord Castlereagh, are the only honest and’ praise-worthy 
personages in the world — of his book. ; 

We decline to enter into any detail of the national prejudices 
and antipathies with which this volume abounds. The French, 
in particular, appear to be the objects of Mr. Jorgenson’s espe- 
cial aversion ; and, accordingly, all the vulgar and groundless 
common-places of abuse, with which that people have been 
so liberally treated in this country for the last quarter of a 
century, — but which we thought were at length disappearing, 
and a distinction admitted between the people themselves and 
the revolutionary governments of which they have so long been 
the victims, — make a very prominent feature of his journal. 
‘The inhabitants of Saxony, too,both prince and subjects, possess 
no good quality whatever, but are in évery respect, whether 
moral or physical, historical, political, or religious, in times 
past,’ present, and future, perfectly detestablé, because, having 
once 
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once deemed it essential to their safety, like the greater part 
of the rest of Europe, to ally themselves with Bonaparte, 
they adhered somewhat longer to their engagements than their 
neighbours. We rather proceed to take notice of one or 
two instances of that presumptuous pretension to which we 


have alluded. Thus he assures us in his preface (p. xiv.), that 
he is about to give a developement of Bonaparte’s gigantic 
plan against the British possessions in India, which will fully 
account for all the contradictions apparent in his line of 
policy for a series of years ;—that he will, secondly, detail 
the true history of the Tugenbund, or Bond of Virtue, from 
which sprang, as he has chosen to remark, (with an absurd 
substitution of cause for effect,) all that enthusiasm which 
inspired the Prussians when they rose in a body to oppose 
the French ; — and, thirdly, that he will disclose to us cer- 
tain clauses of the Secret Treaty formed between Bonaparte 
and the King of Saxony, on the return of the latter froth his 
interview withthe Emperor of*Austria at Prague. These 
different communications, he says, are dervied Thoth original 
and inedited documents, and from sources of the highest autho- 
rity. We were impatient, accordingly, to arrive at those 
pages of the publication in which such interesting and authen- 
tic information was to be imparted; though, from what we 
had already perused of the book, we can scarcely say that we 
were disappointed on finding neither statement nor. authority 
beyond the forgotten newspaper-trumpery of the times, from 
which the whole appears to have been collected. A short 
extract on the subject of the Secret Treaty, the ground on 
which the severity measured out to Saxony by the allied 
Sovereigns has been justified, will suffice as a specimen both 
of the importance and the authority of Mr. Jorgenson’s com- 
munications. 


‘ The King of Saxony,’ says he, ‘ left his capital, and pro- 
ceeded to Prague, in order.to have a personal conference with the 
Emperor of Austria, professing, at the same time, a wish to aban- 
don the cause of Napoleon: the negotiation, however, failed ;' and 
his Saxon Majesty returned to.Dresden, where he was received 
by the French Emperor with all possible demonstrations of joy 
and sincere friendship. It is said, that the King imparted certain 
secrets to Bonaparte,’ which he had drawn from the Emperor’ of 
Austria, and which enabled Napoleon to take such measures as 
had nearly frustrated the plans of the :allies. When two sove- 
reigns have a personal interview, it is generally held as a maxim of 
honour, that nothing should transpire which has been imparted in 
confidence. Buonaparte certainly obtained some knowledge, 
which he never could have acquired, except through the medium 
ef the Saxon king. ‘I will not, however, go so far as to say = 
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his Majesty did really, himself, communicate what he had léarned, 
to Napoleon; but, he may, probably, in confidence, have mention- 
ed the circumstance to the Jesuit Schneider, and to his minister, 
who were both im the interest, and, some say, in the pay of Buon- 
aparte. However, this breach of good faith induced the allied 
sovereigns to think that the King of Saxony did not proceed to 
Prague for the purpose he professed, but with a view to penetrate 
into their designs. — LOWS33 PE, ee 

‘ Report says, that, after the return of the King of Saxony 
from, Prague, ,Buonaparte and his Saxon Majesty entered into a 
new and. solemn treaty of alliance ; in which it was stipulated, that: 
the King of Saxony should exert all his means to support, aid, 
and assist the Emperor Nayoleon, in driving. the Russians back 
into their 6wn country, and to accomplish the conquest of the 
dominions of the King’ of Prussia. In‘ order to indemnify. the 
King of Saxony for the losses and expences he rhight incur, in ace 
eomplishing this object, it was further stipulated, that the marches 
of Brandenburg, the duchy of Pomerania,. and ‘all other dominions 
and territories belonging to his Prussian Majesty in Germany; 
should be ceded, in full sovereignty, to the King of Saxony, and 
for ever compose a part of the kingdom of Saxony... Another, 
clause was added, stating, that Prussia proper should be incorpo- 
rated with the states of Poland. Thus the gallant King of Prussia 
was to be deprived of all his dominions. — This important docu- 
ment was placed in the archives of Dresden . but when the allied 
sovereigns entered that capital, it was suspected that they might 
resolve to pursue the example which the Great Frederick had set 
them on a former occasion, when that excellent monarch caused 
the secret treaty between Austria, Russia, and Saxony, to be taken 
out of the archives of Dresden, and published, .to the. utter con, 
fusion of his high-spirited enemies, The treaty above alluded to 
was, therefore, removed in great haste from the archives, and de- 
posited in‘a certain room in the house of a minister. I have men. 
tioned, that report says so; but I think it would not be difficult to 

oint out the name of the individual who was entrusted with the 
important document, and even to produce a copy of it, if it were 
necessary.’ (P. 395—397-) 

The author possesses yet another feature besides those that 
we have noted, which, if more congenial to the character of a 
British sailor, is less accommodated: to that of an instructive 
traveller, —-we mean credulity. It unfortunately happens, 
however, that this propensity is all on one side wherever any 
thing French is the subject of investigation, it being impossible 
that any good can be believed of so execrablea people. ‘The 


pork-butchers of Paris, it seems, made no scruple of manu- . 


facturing their sausages of all the dead horses that they could 
purchase of the English, while the army was encamped near 
St. Cloud; for which carrion they paid monstrously high 
prices; affecting so little mystery, too, with this sort of 
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cookery, that they might at any time have been seen, scraping 
and preparing the meat. A less noble species of animal, it ap- 


pears, constitutes likewise a. very usual fricassee or ragout at 
Paris: but we will impart this fact in the traveller’s own 
words, requesting our readers carefully to remark the ve 
important medical discovery to which it happily conducted, 


¢ [ was once or twice very particularly struck, on hearing my 
landlady break out in the most mournful accents, when she had 
been informed that one or the other of her cats had not been seen 
the whole of the morning. She exclaimed most piteously, ‘* Poor 
dear creature! I shall’ never see you more!” At first these sad 
ejaculations appeared to me incomprehensible, until the Mameluke, 
whom I frequently met, informed me that the peeple who kept 
eating-houses were in the habit of stealing all the cats they could 
procure, in order to dress them into fricassees and ragouts for 
their customers. The French never make any inquiry respecting 
the species of the anifnal they are eating, whether it bea cat or.a 
rabbit ; but it sometimes happens that a stranger is not so easily 
satisfied, and will request to see the head, before he attempts to 
taste the dish before him. A Frenchman, however, is not. to be 
surprised in this way: the host is prepared against all casualties, 
a will immediately present the head of a boiled or stewed rabbit, 
which is kept for the purpose ; whence it often happens that the 
head of one rabbit answers to the bodies of a dozen murdered cats, 
The Mameluke guard told me, with great gravity of countenance, 
that it was mere prejudice which made a man prefer a rabbit. to a 
’ cat: jesting apart, he assured me, on his honour, that the meat of 
the latter tasted much sweeter than that of the former. He added, 
that if soldiers were so nice in their choice, one half of them would 
often perish with hunger, during some campaigns... I now 
plainly to conceive the reason why the French people are so much 
afflicted with scrofulous diseases, which render the hot-baths so 
necessary to them. Putrid horse-flesh, and the vast quantities of 
gross fat in their légumes, sufficiently account for the existence of 
those maladies.’ (P.151.) : 


Tt is perhaps unnecessary to add any thing farther; except 
that, with all the advantages for observation connected with 
the pedestrian mode of travelling, Mr. Jorgenson has certainly 
communicated little that can either correct our mistakes or 
increase our knowlege, on the important subjects of the 
political, moral, or sake condition of the lower and. ordi- 
nary classes of the people in any of the countries which he has 


traversed. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
| | For JUNE, 1818. | 


TRAVELS. 


Art.13. . Travels in ip er Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical 
State ; in a Series of Letters, written to a Friend in the Years 
1807 and 1808: to which are added a few occasional Poems. 
By Baron D’Uklanski. 2 Vols. 12mo. pp. 382. 11.18. Boards. 

tchard. 1816. 

The present book of travels may be considered as a continuation 
of the small work which we noticed, at some length, in our Number 
for March 1817. It begins with a short but pathetic address to 
the reader, intimating the misfortunes and death of the writer ; 
and adding that the publication takes place under the direction of 
his disconsolate widow: but it has a claim to the public favour on 
other grounds than those of sympathy, for it contains a consider- 
able share of good matter, the result of the observation of an 
active and ardent mind. 

Setting out from the Italian Tyrol, the Baron traversed suc- 
ppren | Verona, Mantua, Bologna, Florence, and Rome; of all 
of which, but particularly the last two, we are presented with cir- 
cumstantial and ample accounts. The antient metropolis of the 
world occupies the latter part of the first and the whole of the 
second volume; which contain an account not only of the prin- 
cipal edifices, but of the particular statues, paintings and other 
ornaments scattered throughout the habitations of the great 
families. In this detail, the Baron is occasionally too minute, and 
he certainly exhibits not the talent of methodical arrangement in 
these volumes more than in the preceding: but, on the other 
hand, he makes a point of avoiding repetition and wire-drawn 
reflections. We rise from the perusal of his remarks, not indeed 
with a complete and clear impression of the grand features of the 
place described, but with the knowlege of a number of useful 
and pleasant particulars; which, by the aid of a revisal and com- 
parison with more accurately finished works, suffice to convey a 
tolerably distinct idea of the scene under delineation. The author 
is said to have been actuated by a sense of honour to a strict and 
even to a romantic degree, a disposition which may —t be 
traced in the historical reflections which escape him. We have 
discovered a few foreign phrases, but the number is inconsiderable ; 
and the extent of idiomatical or verbal error is uncommonly small 
in 2 foreign writer who had studied our language only a few years. 
Imperfections of this kind are more observable in some short poe- 
tical effusions which close the work, and in which the Baron has 
introduced a variety of allusions to remarkable localities sur- 
veyed by him in the course of his peregrinations. He was, on 
the whole, an extensive traveller; the ‘‘ Letters from Albion’ 
noticed in our lxxviith vol. (p. 132.) having also proceeded from 
his pen. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 14. Hours of Solitude ; or Poems on various Subjects. De- 
dicated to Walter Scott, Esq. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1817. 

Mr. Walter Scott is here placed on hard duty, being made to per- 
form the part of a star and'a shower, a musical instrument and a 
shield, in the first’ eight lines of the first poem. Some instances 
also occur of aukward or needless ellipsis, as in page 1o0., 


‘ Sweet’s the hour of resignation.’ — 
‘ Oh! how'sweet’s commiseration ;’ 


and page 13.5 
‘ There th’ weeds that vainly flaunted 
When ¢d’ pitying hand that rear’d thee,’ &c. , 


The lines on Suicide, page 114., are among the most expressive, 
but they are censurable because they palliate tod much the im- 
moral action which forms their subject. 

We quote the poem intitled ‘ Retribution :’ 


‘ O! peace to that bosom so tender and true, 
The dear maid that I franticly gave up for you! 
Heart-broken I left her in silent despair, 

While interest allur’d me to thy fatal snare! 


‘ How dark is the gloom that o’ershadows my day, » 
Now the rose-bud of love. is all wither’d away! 
But the thorn of that rose is the sting of regret; 
Oh! it pierces the heart that can never forget ! 


‘ The hour of delusion, of falsehood, is flown, 
Upbraid not the heart that was never thy own. 
How faulter’d the hand that was treach’rously sold, 
I barter’d the peace of my bosom for gold ! 


‘ Oh! where are the charms, and fair promise of wealth’? . 
Fled, fled is contentment, ‘and fast fading health !: 
No balm of consolement its smiles can bestow, 
It gilds with false splendor the mansion of woe! 


‘ Then, find, thou dull partner, in absence relief: 
Nor seek the cold bosom of -comfortless zrief! 
Nay, say not the fate of thy heart is severe! | 
It mock’d at true passion and agony’s tear! 


* You smil’d on the traitor, too fondly caréss’d ;. 
The hand that was plighted ‘exulting possess’d! - 
Now lone, and neglected, you mourn'the long day, 
While the pang'of my heart steals my life’s blood away,’ © . 


Art.15. Lyrical Pieces, and other Poems. By Henry Thonias’’ 
Heathcote, of the Theatre Royal, Cheltenliam.’ Royal 8vo. 
p- 100. LongmanandCo. 1817. 0) 0 8 e" 3 | 
e * remarks on theatricals,’ in Mr. Heathcote’s dedication, 
have nothing to do with his poems ; which turn on the well-known 
Rev. June, 1818. P subjects 
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subjects of love and beauty, tears and smiles, and other things of 
the same sort. The lines are easy and flowing, but they contain 
little that is either striking or original. The ensuing Ballad may 
serve as a specimen : 


‘ BALLAD. 


‘ Keep thy truth, sweet love! awhile, 
And doubt not I will fondly cherish 
Hope and love, till fortune smile, 
Aud ev’ry painful tear shall perish! 


‘ Trust me, tho’ compell’d to rove, 
At distance still my heart hangs o’er thee ; 
For ‘twas only form’d to love, 
To honour, cherish, and adore thee. 


‘ Forms as lovely as thine own, 
And eyes as bright may beam around me, 
Pow’rless all! ’tis thine alone, 
Possess the only charm to wound me. 


‘ Fate may frown, and friend reprove 
In vain! my faith disdains to faulter, 
While thy smiles repay the love, 
An age of absence cannot alter!’ 


It is not necessary to remark on the minute inaccuracies of this 
common-place declaration of fidelity. 


Art. 16. The Sunday-School; a Poem. By Sam. Whitchurch. 
1zmo. 28.6d. Boards. Kent. 1816. 

Mr. Whitchurch seems to have a practical acquaintance with 
his subject, and an enthusiastic attachment to it; and he takes in 
a wide range of allusions, bringing us in the first canto from the 
tower of Babel down to Robert Raikes, the worthy founder of 
Sunday-schools in England: but his poem has many prosaic pas- 
sages, as in page 16.; 

‘ Oh! ’tis most painful to reflect 


What numbers perished through neglect 
Of tutorage when young,’ &c. 


Does not this writer apprehend, also, that some patrons of Sun- 
day-schools may withdraw their subscriptions, if he assures them, 
as at pages 56..and 57. that, when these institutions shall have 
attained their full popularity and perfection, we shall see 

. —— ‘the independent Muse 
All subjects for her verse refuse 
Irrelative to fact ?’ 


That, in short, we are to receive the gift of writing only to shew 
that we have not that of inditing, when 


¢ Thalaba shall be read no more : 

Unheard be Byron’s farewell moan; 
And even silent then the tone 
Of the Last Minstrel’s Lay.’ 


/ 
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Art.17. The Bridal of the Isles: a Mask. Second Edition, The 
Blighted Hope; a Monody. By Charles Knight. * 12mo. 
pp.74- Boards. Wilson. 1817. ‘ 
Although these compositions display a portion of poetic fancy, 

some of the images are incongruous; as when the writer (in 

page 21.) gives to Solitude a numerous family, making her the 
spouse of Imagination, and the mother of ¢ all the playful brood of 

joys;’ and when he invokes the ‘ Genius of Marriage,’ (p. 31.) 


‘ By the prayers of aged Bliss !’ 
Some expressions also are forced or affected; as ‘ noiseful 


wave :’ *a@ coil of Music: ‘ full-lipped kisses :’ * voiceful mirth :’ 
‘ sheeny bower,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 18. Poems, on Various Subjects. By Miss Elizabeth Bower 
Blease. izmo. 4s. Boards. Darton and Co. 1817. 
This fair writer has chosen trite subjects for her verses, such as 
man, the moon, a rose, and the recovery of a favourite dog; and 
her rhymes are frequently incorrect, as in pages 1. and 2. resign, 
clime ; —name, again ; — supreme, scene; —&c. Yet some of 
her little poems may be commended as pleasing. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 19. Memorie of the Somervilles ; being a History of, the Ba- 
ronial House of Somerville. By James, eleventh Lord Somer- 
ville. 2 Vols. large 8vo. pp. 998. 21. 2s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

The present is one of those biographical narratives that are 
much better calculated to flatter the importance of a family, than: 
to afford instruction or amusement to the public. The writer of 
the MS., from which these volumes were printed, lived in the 17th 
century, and is admitted to have been particularly deficient in point 
of historical information; while, with regard to style, his prolixity 
is such as we have seldom seen equalled. Still, the publication is 
defended as preserving certain curious details, traits of manners, 
and personal anecdotes, that are beyond the proper sphere of 
history. As almost every family of old standing, however, is pos- 
sessed of MSS. like the present, to a greater or less extent, we 
must object toa general practice of laying them before the pubic, 
unless recommended by collateral circumstances; such as the dis- 
charge of important functions, or the performance of actions of 
historical notoriety by individuals of the family. 

The Somervilles appear to have come over with the Conqueror ; 
to have been ennobled by Edward III; to have forfeited their 
estates under John; to have recovered them in the next reign ; and 
from that period, as far as the English branch of the family is re- 
garded, to have fallen into a kind of progressive decline, until their 
lineage ended in the person of the celebrated author ofthe Chace. 
A branch of this family, settling in Scotland, was invested in the 
12th century with the lordship of Linton in Roxburghshire, in 
reward for destroying, as it is related, a serpent or dragon which 
infested the country. A long description of the conflict is given 
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in these pages, and the author is not a little mortified that it 
should not have been recorded in any history of the times ;—~a 
silence which, in his opinion, ‘ can have proceeded only from the 
dullness and ignorance of the age.’ From that time, the Scotish 
branch advanced in property and consequence, till the reign of 
Mary Queen of Scots; after which they gradually decayed, partly 
from family-dissensions and law-suits, but more from a spirit of 
rude hospitality which degenerated into extravagance, and 80 
reduced their property that James, the eleventh Lord Somerville, 
writer of the present memoir, declined, like his father and grand- 
father, to assume the title from inability to support it. James, the 
thirteenth lord, is said to have found himself, on coming of age in 
1714, in possession of only 30o0l. per ann.: but he re-instated his - 
affairs by marrying an heiress, and purchased the reversion of an 
estate in Staffordshire, belonging antiently to the English branch 
of the family. 

_In the preface, the attention of the reader is directed to certain 
passages, as calculated to convey a curious and lively picture of 
old Scotish manners ; and, though the sagacity of the writer of the 
memoir is not extolled, his opinions on men and events are held 
forth as a fair specimen of those of a Northern Baron of the 17th 
century. We cannot, however, fully agree in this eulogium, and 
are much more disposed to be grateful for the reduction of the 
present work from a MS. of two closely written folio volumes. 
Occasionally, a meritorious character appears, particularly among 
the ladies, whose prudence and domestic economy form a striking 
contrast to the extravagance of their consorts: but the details 
neither. throw. new light on the history of the times, nor are cal- 
culated to exalt the family in public opinion; the Somervilles sel- 
dom.-coming forwards in times of difficulty, and being marked, in 
their private character, by no small share of vanity. 

Eleven plates are annexed to this work ; one, a portrait of the 
present Lord, and another representing the author of the Chace: 
the rest are. views of sedts, and family-monuments, none of which 
possess particular interest with respect either to the scenery or 
the execution. 3 


Art. 20. Memoirs of Madame Manson, explanatory of her Con- 
duct on the Trial for the Assassination of M. Fualdés. Written 
by herself, and addressed to Madame Enjalran, her Mother. 
With a Portrait. Translated from the French, and accompanied 
by an Abstract of the Trial; and a concise Account of the Per- 
sons and Events alluded to in the Memoirs, by the Translator. 
r2mo. pp. 252. 5s.6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 
While the circumstances attending the barbarous murder of M. 

Fualdés ‘are ‘too recent and too notorious to require any detail 

from us; the extraordinary conduct and gross prevarications of the 

heroine of this tale, which ended in altering her situation from 
that of a witness to that of an accused, are also well known. The 

Memoirs before us, which are alleged to be written by her from 

the prison of the Capuchins in which she was confined, are curious 


only from the pertinacity with which she continues to contradict 
| her 
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aer first deposition, and the violence with which she asserts her 
ignorance of the whole affair. Her audacity in persevering in asser- 
tions which have since been proved to be false, and in endeavouring 
to impose on her mother by the repetition of the tale, cannot but 
be disgusting ; while the peculiarity of her style, and the mystery 
which she throws over her observations, create an interest in her 
fate which, considering the alternative in which she is placed either 
by her ignorance or her knowlege of the transaction, is altogether 
unaccountable. The second trial has taken place, and she has 
been acquitted of any participation in the murder; the result with 
respect to the other accused persons is nearly the same. We 
briefly mentioned a report of the proceedings in our Appendix to 
Vol. Ixxxiv. p. 544. 

A portrait is prefixed: but, if we may judge from its total want of 
beauty, we should say with regard to it, as Madame says, of those 
that are sold in Paris, that ‘the purchaser is defrauded of his. 


money.’ E.F. 


EDUCATION. 


Art, 21. A Father’s. First Lessons; or, A Day’s instructive Ex- 
cursion ;. containing the First Elements of useful Knowledge. 
Translated from the French of L. F. Jauffret, Author of “ The 
Travels of Rolando,” &c. 1Izmo. pp.200. Souter. 1818. 
Some general information is here conveyed in.a rather attractive 

form, and the book may therefore be recommended to youn 

readers, although the language and expressions are not always suf. 
ficiently simple for them ; as, p. 23., ‘ to irrigate Lombardy ;’ and 

p.145., ‘insulated assemblages,’ &c. 


Art. 22. The Good Grandmother, and her Offspring ; a Tale. By 
Mrs. Hofland, Author of *“*The Son of a Genius,” &c. &c. 
t2mo. 38.6d. Boards. Hunter. 1817. | 
This promises to be a very useful little work: the style is unaf- 

fected and ‘natural ; the first part of the story is excellent ; and the 

whole has the merit of affording an affecting picture, as well as an 
mteresting lesson of morality and industry. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 23. Edric, the Forester: or the Mysteries of the Haunted 
Chamber. An Historical Romance. By Mrs. Anne Ker, 
Author of ‘* The Heiress di Montalde,” &c. &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
Sewed. Hughes. 1817. 

A total want of grammatical accuracy is among the least faults 
of this paltry performance: its moral 1s not more applicable to 
common life than that of Jack the Giant-Killer, shewing that 
ogres and murderers will certainly be punished; and we should 
prefer the vagaries of that nursery-story to the mawkish absur- 
dities of the present.tale. ‘ The ladies Ellen and Elgiva, for that 
were their names,’ are confined in dungeons, because‘ zt was not 
Lord Fitzosric’s intentions to marry ;? and they are released by 
Lady Jane, who had-imprisoned herself during thirteen years in 
a haunted room, and performed the part of a ghost from pure 
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good will, though she constantly possessed the means of escaping, 
and of claiming a noble fortune ! 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 24. A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist Missions in the 
West Indies, including a Refutation of the Charges in Mr. Mar- 
ryat’s ‘* Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, &c.,” 
and in other Publications, with Facts and Anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the Moral State of the Slaves and of the Operation of 
Missions. By Richard Watson, One of the Secretaries to the 
Committee for the Management of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions. 8vo. pp.163. Butterworth, &c. 1817. 

The unfavourable statements which had been published, re- 
lative to the conduct of the Wesleyan missionaries in the West 
Indies, induced the ‘* Managing Committee” of those missions 
in London to address certain queries to such missionaries as, were 
now in England, after having resitled several years in the islands, 
or were still actually pursuing their pious labours in that part of 
the world. The Defence before us is founded on the answers 
which were returned to those queries; and some of the replies 
throw considerable light on the moral state of the negroes in the 
West Indies. This state, except where the slaves have been in- 
structed by the missionaries, seems to be one of the most abject 
degradation: the grossest ignorance and depravity appear every 
where to prevail; and, though slavery is a soil in which little 
virtue can be expected to grow, it seems certain that the slaves, 
who have been instructed by-the missionaries, are in general, in a 
moral view, very superior to those on whoin that instruction has 
not been bestowed. The untaught negroes are described by 
the missionaries as habitually addicted to lying, theft, and sloth; 
in which we may recognize the characteristic features of slavery 
in every clime. 

It is also stated that the intercourse between the sexes is in 
@ great degree promiscuous; marriage is almost unknown ; and 
an indefinite polygamy prevails. Mr. Gilgrass, one of the mis- 
sionaries, says; ‘ Marriage does not exist among the slaves not 
instructed by missionaries. They herd together like the cattle 
of the field without any ceremony, when both are willing. Some 
live together many years, others soon part, and each chooses a 
new -companion,’ p.29. The missionaries uniformly introduced 
the institution of marriage among the slaves; and would not 
suffer polygamy among any of their converts. If the missionaries 
did no more than this, they are surely intitled to our approbation ; 
for what moral reform can take place where the sanctity of mar- 
riage is despised ? 

The Sabbath, which was designed as a day of rest for both man 
and beast, scarcely procures any respite from toil for the negroes 
in the British West Indies. Mr. Fish, who passed many years in 
Jamaica, says, ‘ Sunday is chiefly spent by the field-negroes in 
working their own grounds, which is the source from whence they 
derive their food ; or in bringing what little spare produce they 
may 
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may have to market; for Sunday is the grand public market~lay 
throughout the West Indies,’ p.59. Again; Mr. Gilgrass (p.60.) 
states the following as the general mode of spending the Sabbath 
in Jamaica. ‘ The slaves turn out to pick grass for the horses, 
mules, oxen, sheep, &c. There is no hay made in the islands, 
the grass they pick any where upon the estate, both morning and 
night throughout the year. After breakfast, a driver, with an 
overseer, accompanies the slaves to the negro grounds, given to 
them in lieu of allowance from the master; here they spend the 
blessed Sabbath, toiling hard all day. This is their rest. The 
second Sabbath these slaves carry to market their provisions to 
sell. In Jamaica some of them travel with heavy loads upon 
their heads, five, ten, fifteen, or twenty miles.’ 

Notwithstanding the obstructions, which the benevolent labours 
of the Wesleyan missionaries have experienced in the West Indies, 
and particularly in Jamaica, it is calculated that they have com- 
municated some knowlege of the salutary truths of the Gospel to 
more than one hundred thousand negroes and people of colour, 
in the different islands which they have visited. It is. devoutly 
to be hoped that, at some future period, slavery may be totally 
abolished in the West Indies: but what can better pave the way 
for the peaceable accomplishment of this desirable object, than 
the ener and moral culture of those who are to be made 
free 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art..25. Macbeth and King Richard II.: an .Essay, in Answer 
to Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakspeare. By 
J. P. Kemble. Crown 8vo. pp.171. 8s.6d. Boards. Mur- 
ray. 1817. 

In 1785, William Whately, Esq. published his Remarks on some 
of the Characters of Shakspeare; which, in the cases of Macbeth 
and Richard, have been considered as at variance with the con- 
ception formed of those characters by the celebrated and _clas- 
sical actor who here vindicates his own method of expression. 
An Answer to the Remarks was indeed published long ago: but, 
as Mr, Steevens, in his edition of Shakspeare in 1803, has rather 
taken part with the remarker than with the answerer, it has been 
deemed expedient once more to strengthen the extant defence. This 
has been tastefully, and, as many will think, convincingly, accom- 
plished by Mr. Kemble in the pages before us, which. are grate- 
fully inscribed to the late Duke of Northumberland. 

We extract the summing up of the dispute: | 

‘ Macbeth and Richard are, both,.as intrepid as man.can be; 
yet it may be said of each, without any diminution of that praise, 
that he is sometimes terror-struck at the recollection of his crimes. 
The characters that Shakspeare draws are human creatures; and 
however their peculiarities may individuate them, yet they are 
always connected with the general nature of man by some fine 
link of universal interest, and by some passion to which they are 
liable in common with their kind. On the eve of the battle that 
P 4 is 
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is to decide his doom, Richard acknowledges a conscience: bold 
in supernatural assurances of security from all peril, Mabeth sighs 
for the protection of his former popularity. : , 

* Ambition is the sole ‘impulse that directs every action. of 
Richard’s life: his heart, in which every malignant and violent 
passion reigns uncontrolled, is hardened in wickedness: his mind 
is sunk into that depth of hopeless depravity, where the bad be- 
lieve all other men to be as abandoned as themselves: he attains 
the crown by hypocrisy habitual to him, and by murders, that en- 
tail no remorse on the stern valour with which he maintains his 
ill-acquired sovereignty. Ambition is implanted in the nature of 
Macbeth; but it is a blameless ambition : 


es * * Thou would’st be great ; 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou would’st highly, 
_ That would’st thou holily ; would’st not play false, 
And yet would’st wrongly win. Macbeth, Acti. sc. 5- 


‘ The predictions of the witches enflame him with the expect- 
ation of a crown, and the daring impatience of his wife determines 
him ** to catch the nearest way’’ to it. Ambition, inordinate and 
lawless, now becomes:‘the predominant motive of his actions; but 
it is not the single characteristic of fis mind; his original sense of 
right and justice still holds possession there, continually to renew 
the remembrance of what he was, and sharpen all the stings of 
self-condemnation. 

‘ The character of Richard is simple; that of Macbeth is mixed: 
Richard is only intrepid: Macbeth, intrepid and feeling. Rich- 
ard’s crimes are the suggestions of his own disposition, originally 
bad, and at last confirmed in evil; he knows no ‘ compunctious 
visitings of nature ;”’ alive only to the exigencies of his situation, 
he is always at full leisure to display his valour. Macbeth is 
driven into guilt by the instigations of others; his early princi- 
ples of virtue are not extinct in him; distracted by remorse, he 
forgets the approach of danger in the contemplation of his crimes ; 
and never recurs to his valour for support, till the presence of the 
enemy rouses his whole soul, and conscience is repelled by the 
necessity for exertion. 

* It is now shown, that Macbeth has a just right to the reputa- 
tion of intrepidity ; that he feels no personal fear of Banquo and 
Macduff; and that he meets equal, if not superior, trials of for- 
titude, as calmly as Richard: it may, therefore, be presumed, 
that no future critic or commentator, in his observations on Shak- 
speare, will ascribe either the virtuous scruples of Macbeth, or his 
remorseful agonies, to'so mean a cause as constitutional timidity. 
If so mistaken a persuasion could prevail, it would entirely coun- 
teract the salutary effect of the finest tragedy that has ever been 
written, and defeat the moral purpose to which, in every age, the 
stage has been'indebted for the favour and the works of wise and 
virtuous men, and the profection and support of all good govern- 
ments.” - - pos : 

Mr. Mason, 
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Mr. Mason, the author of a treatise on Ornamental Gardening, 
published many years ago a parallel between the character of 
Macbeth and that of Richard, which may be supposed to have 
given rise to the opposite points of view in which this controversy 
originates. 

Art. 26. Petition and Memoir addressed to the Chamber of Peers 
of France. By Lord Kinnaird. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 


Art. 27. A Letter to the Duke of Wellington, on the .Arrest of 


M. Marinet. By Lord Kinnaird. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 1818. 

Lord Kinnaird may well, we think, be indignant at the want of 
faith of the French government in arresting M. Marinet, and at 
the Duke of Wellington’s abandonment of a cause in which not 
only he was so much interested, but lis word for the safety of 
the man was so clearly given. His Lordship makes manly ap- 
peals both to the Chamber of Peers and to the Duke; and, from 
the inefficacy of each, he will learn the important but degradin 
Jesson, that there is a wide distinction between the personal a 
the political character of men, and that he must never trust to 
ministerial faith without written documents to bind it. 


Art. 28. Errors of Pronunciation, and improper Expressions, 
used frequently and chiefly by the Inhabitants of London. To 
which are added, those in similar Use chiefly by the Inhabitants 
of Paris. Crown 8vo. pp.72. 38.6d. Boards. Lackington 
and Co. 1817. 

The inhabitants of London have always had much to bear in 
the way of ridicule for their mispronunciations and improper 
expressions, while provincial errors of the same natyre (which 
are often as flagrant) are passed over in comparative silence. 
A partiality, perhaps, to the place of our literary nativity induces 
us to account for this inequitable distribution of censure, by sup- 
posing that the latter are too marked and universal to require no- 
tice, while it is in the nature of man to observe and to criticize 
that which approaches to eminence, and pretends to form itself on 
the best. model ; — so that in London, which is the centre of the best 
society, and consequently contains the truest standard, the slightest 
discrepancy must be more prominent and observable. Another 
cause may be that London being visited by all, and the subject 
of general conversation, all know or pretend to know its faults, 
while those of each county can be but partially understood. Be 
this, however, as it may, if the present author has exhausted his 
subject, the Londoners have not to answer for so much as some 
people may suppose; since, though one half of the book. is ap- 
propriated to the exposure of alleged Parisian errors, and the 
other half contains much that is not legitimately introduced, stilla 
very thin volume is produced. The writer is so strict a champion 
for correctness that he would not permit any ironical expressions, 
and declares that it is very wrong to use the word fine to ‘ ex- 
press a contrary meaning, as, ‘‘ you are a fine fellow,” &c. Nei- 
ther would he allow a metaphorical phrase ; and accordingly “ half 
an eye, — I saw it with half an eye,” — is excluded as a ‘ ridiculous 
expres- 
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expression.’ He may not, perhaps, be aware, when he complains 
of the pronunciation of Brummagem for Birmingham, that the 
latter is itself a corruption, the name being correctly Bromwich- 
ham. | 
Of the French division we cannot so well judge, not being 
thoroughly acquainted with the familiar dialogue of the class of 
French people that is most likely to commit sins of this descrip- 
tion: but we have no doubt that an English learner of French, 
or visitor of France, may be much benefited by consulting this 
manual. Indeed, we think also that equal utility might be de- 
rived by our countrymen, of the middling classes, from attention 
to the former part of this little volume: the author of which is an 
exact and qualified observer, though, as we have already said, 
perhaps rather too rigid ; and though he may sometimes be caught 
tripping against his own rules. Thus, he properly exposes the 
tautological expression from whence, (p. 36.) yet almost immedi- 
ately afterward (p. 38.) uses it himself. ' ELF 


Art. 29. A Letter to Frankland Lewis, Esq. M.P., on Commu- 
tation of Tithes. By the Rev. John Fisher, Rector of Waven- 
don. 8vo. Pamph. Rivingtons. 1817. 

Mr. Fisher seems to think that no mode of commuting tithes 
can be devised, which will not be highly injurious to the ecclesi- 
astical establishment. He even objects to an allotment of land in 
lieu of them; and the only alleviation of the evils of the present 
system, which he is willing to admit, is that which would render 
compositions for tithe ‘ more certain and permanent than they can 
be under the existing law, by power of granting leases of greater 
extent.’ ‘ There can,’ he says, ‘ under such protection or pro- 
vision, remain no more check upon the spirit of agricultura] im- 
provement from tithes, than under the lease of a farm from the 
proprietor of the land. In both cases the joint-tenant may have 
co-existent leases, and the interests of the joint-proprietors ma 

o hand in hand; or, more to simplify the contract between land. 

ord and tenant, the landlord may become the lessee of the tithes, 
which will enable him to let his land altogether unencumbered.’ 

Tithes are certainly most pernicious where they are exacted in 
kind ; and any legislative provision, which should be made to pre- 
vent that exaction, would be so far a great benefit to the agricul- 
tural interest of the kingdom: but, though we should deem the 
universal leasing of the tithe of the country much preferable to 
the present uncertain and often most oppressive mode of collect- 
ing them, we are still of opinion that the tithing system will be 
always liable to great objections, under whatever form it may exist. 
It will always be an invidious mode of providing for the clergy. 
Though the amount may be paid in a rent fixed for a certain term, 
instead of a sum varying annually according to contingencies, or in 
money instead of produce, still the difference in the mode of the 
payment would not remove the main objections to the imposition 
of such a tax on the industry of the community. 
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Art. 30. Important Trifles: chiefly appropriated to Females on 
their Entrance into Society. By Emma Parker, Author of 
“© Self-Deception,” ‘“ The Guerrilla Chief,’ &c. 12mo. 
pp- 225. 58. Boards. Egerton. 1817. 

These essays are too short, or at least too inconclusive, to be- 
come ‘ important’ to young ladies; and Miss Parker seems to 
have allowed neither time nor room for discussing any of the sub- 
jects which she proposes: —to some she allots but a page and a 
half, and leaves both her opinion and her counsel ambiguous. — 
In the paper ‘ upon trifling Occupations,’ she observes that 
‘there are innumerable elegant accomplishments’ which she would 
recommend to her young readers: but, instead of naming any of 
‘them, she gives only a specification of such employments as she 
reprobates. We would add also, that religious motives are not 
duly. press in these erGde and deficient essays ; ge we 

l 


must still allow them to contain some candid and sensible observ- 
ations. 
Art. 31., Some Philological Remarks concerning Beauty. By 


David Prentice. 8vo. pp. 32. Glasgow. 1817. 

We think that the term Beauty is erroneously derived by the 
author of this little work from the Latin verb deare, to bless; 
since we should rather suppose it to be the substantive of the 
Latin adjective bellus, of which the primary meaning seems to be 
nice, dainty, delicious to the palate. In Greek, xados comes 
from xndwos, splendid, as in German schén signifies that which 
shines. From any one of the senses, the radical idea of beauty 
can be taken; and the limitation of it to the higher degrees of 
gratification, to excellent delight, is a subsequent natural step in 
the progressive refinement of language. 

Mr. Burke would separate the beautiful from the sublime, and 
other writers would separate it from the ludicrous and from the 
pathetic: but, in our judgment, in comparing two sublime moun- 
tain-scenes of nature, in actual existence or on the canvas of 
Salvator Rosa, it would be allowable to call the more impressive 
landscape the most beautiful of the two; and so likewise in com- 
paring two comic scenes of Moliere and Sheridan, or two tragic 
scenes of Sophocles and Euripides. The beautiful may include 
the sublime, the ludicrous, or the pathetic, and is in fact only 
another word for the excellent. The same perfection, contem- 
plated with a view to comparison, is excellence, and, contem- 
plated with a view to admiration, is beauty. Taste is the art of 
discriminating delicate gradations of goodness; and it is only 
to merit above the average that it awards the designation of 
beautiful. 

Among the Germans, Wolf and Sulzer have written well con- 
cerning beauty ; among the French, Marmontel and Diderot: in 
our own country, Burke, Hogarth, Reynolds, and the late 
Dr. Sayers, to say nothing of living authors: — but, as the ad- 
mirable disquisition of the last-mentioned writer is too little 
known, and has not been cited by Mr. Prentice in his — 
what 
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what shewy annotations, we shall transcribe from it a few 
paragraphs. 

‘It will readily be granted.that those objects, which we are 
accustomed to cail beautiful, make a pleasing impression on the 
mind; but the mere pleasure of simple perception seems by no 
means to account for the great degree of enjoyment which the 
contemplation of certain objects produces; for however the 
palate may be gratified by particular dishes, the eye by a peculiar 
tint, or the sense of smelling by odoriferous substances, yet it is 
certain that the view of a beautiful object occasions in us much 
more exquisite feelings of-pleasure than the most delicious food, 
the most-brilliant color, or the most grateful perfume: we must 
therefore seek for some other cause of this peculiar sensation of 
delight ; this cause will be found in the association of ideas: with 
the forms'which we esteem beautiful, it will appear that certain 
pleasing ideas or emotions are associated in our mind, which 
upon the presentation of such forms regularly arise, and pro- 
duce those sensations which we attribute to the beauty of the 
object. The power, then, which an object possesses, of exciting 
pleasing ideas or emotions associated with it, is what determines 
us to ascribe to it beauty.” | 

After having evolved and exemplified this theory, the Doctor 
proceeds to inquire concerning the standard of beauty, and thus 
sums up his investigation : 

‘¢ Hence then it follows, that the individual of a class of objects 
is justly to be esteemed more beautiful than the rest, with the 
whole of which, or with its component parts, when properly 
understood, the greater number of the excellences of its class are 
universally associated; the same may be asserted of any species 
of objects when compared with any other species of its kind, and 
that object may be justly esteemed a standard of beauty, with the 
whole appearance, or with the component parts of which, when 
properly understood, all the excellences of its kind are universally 
associated.” 

Mr. Prentice has quoted the expanded but not precise disser- 
tations of Mr. Stewart and Mr. Knight, and has criticized without 


‘ceremony the superior .investigations of ‘Mr. Alison: but he has 


not, as far as we perceive, added any thing to the extant mass of 
knowlege concerning this exhausted topic. We will make a short 
extract, which will suffice to exemplify his manner. 

‘ The attainment of taste in literary composition is still more 
difficult than in painting. . There are extremely few who qualify 
themselves to judge of excellence; and not a great many are 
able to discriminate between mediocrity and what is positively 
bad. . Hence we may infer the nature of popular decisions con- 
cerning books. The voice of the people, it must be owned, is 
not in this respect an expression of truth. A great majority of 
mankind are.as willing to echo the edicts of the rich about works 
of art,. as to follow their fashions in furniture and dress. Now as 
the. rich have no monopoly of learning and ability, but are rather 
disfraiichised of those privileges, their taste must be considerably 

12 obnox- 
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obnoxious to imposture and.caprice. A sagacious bookseller may 
palm upon them a work .under the name:of a famous author. 
They-take the bait, laud-the performance, and when the decep- 
tion is exposed, their vanity is interested in persisting in ‘the 
praise. Again the bookseller may assail them through some Re- 
view ; though perhaps this method of administering admiration is 
more potent with the poorer orders. After all, caprice probably 
does more than trick; and the casual association of a leader in 
the polite circles is often the only cause of celebrity. The book 
to be sure which acquires popularity like a bonnet, loses it at the 
end of the season like a bonnet also; but nevertheless the tem- 
porary admiration which it obtains must have the effect of aggra- 
vating the perversion of public taste ; for, if we admire mediocrity, 
what should follow but that we imitate it; and as imitation never 
keeps up to the model, the result is a progressive decay in-the 
works of art.’ 


Art.32. Tales at the Fire Side; or A Father’s and Mother's 
Stories. By Miss Emily Clark, Grand-Daughter of the Un- 
fortunate Colonel Frederick, and Author of ‘* The Banks of the 
Douro,” * Poems,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. Boards. Baldwin: 
and Co. 1817. 

Those fathers and mothers who expect to find these stories 
particularly calculated for the instruction of their daughters will 
be disappointed ; since the tales are uninteresting and of a very 
hacknied cast, and in various instances the language is incorrect. 
[n vol. ii. p. 14. it is said that ‘ Miss Dubbs was dressed very fine 
and tawdry.’ _ P.5§5., * Ninon told him how cruel Madame de 
Clemence had behaved to her young lady, and very unkind to 
herself? In the third volume, at page 173., Lord Mowbray is 
made to perform rather an extraordinary feat ; since, after the 
loss of his arm, he is represented as driving Julia in his curricle, 
‘ with so much caution that it gave every feeling mind real satis- 
faction at viewing his tender affection !? — Caution, indeed, ma 
be exercised in driving a curricle with one hand, but not muc 
skill can be so displayed, or safety insured under such circum- 
stances. | 


Art. 33. A short Account of the Plan adopted at Dorking, Surrey, 
Sor establishing a Provident Institution = the Relief of the: Poor 
during the Winter Season ; shewing the Success.of an Experi- 
ment to ascertain the Practicability and Advantage of engagin 
the Poor in Measures conducive to their own Support. Seco 
Edition. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1817. 


Art. 34. An Explanation of the Principles and Proceedings of the 
Provident Institution at Bath for Savings. By John Hay garth, 
M.D. F.R.S. and F.R.S. Ed. one of the Managers. To which 
are added the Depositor’s Book, with the Regulations, Tables, 
&c.; the Bye-Laws; an Account of the Mode of transactin 
the Business; and the First Year’s Report. 8vo. pp. 116. 
Longman and Co. , 


Art. 
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Art. 35. An Account of the York Saving Bank, instituted June 
1816. ‘Drawn — published at the Request of the Direc- 
tors, by S.W..Nicoll, Esq. 8vo.- 1s.6d. Darton and Co. 
1817. | | 

- Every endeavour to teach the poor the wisdom of the Ant should 
be seriously encouraged, and every successful experiment for that 
should be hailed as a national benefit; not merely as con- 

ferrmg on them actual present advantages, but as contributing most 
essentially and in various ways to their permanent welfare and the 
improvement of their character. From the Saving Banks, or, 

Provident Institutions, which. have been lately introduced, we an- 

ticipate much good ; and we look forwards with confidence to the 

effect which they will produce among the lower classes, if they be 
kept up. They are now very general, and we have no doubt that 
they will be still more widely extended. The system can be so 
easily explained to the most illiterate, — the reason of it, when 
stated with simplicity, must stare them so directly in the face, — its 
benefits are so palpable, —and its security is so evident, —that the 
obstinate, the prejudiced, and the dull will soon follow their more 
judicious brethren, and determine at last to be as wise as their 
neighbours. They thatch the roof and repair the walls of their 
cottage in the summer to keep out the winter’s storm, and they 
lay in their stock of pomony for their winter’s food, well knowing 
that the rainy day will come, and that potatoes grow only in summer. 

Will they not see that old age may also come as well as winter, 

and that they can work and earn only in the summer of their 

days? What, then, follows? That, out of their earnings in youth, 
they should lay up all that is not required for their present sup- 
yort, in order to provide for those rainy days, in which they may 

e prevented by age or by sickness from exerting themselves for 
their warmth and their sustenance. What individual, too, who has 
once felt thedelights of,independence, will not then prefer the com- 
forts which he himself has earned, to those which he purchases 

Seared similar in extent) with the discreditable pittance received 

rom the grudging hand of the parish-overseer? The plan of 

laying out the money in the funds, and making each depositor a 

stockholder, (for the suggestion of which Dr. Haygarth claims the 

merit,) is a great improvement on the original system; and the 
government-debentures which have been since substituted, though 
they give less interest, take away all risk and uncertainty. Thus 
every objection that could be raised against the responsibilty of 
this or that trustee is entirely removed; and many persons must 
have been induced to make their deposit, by being satisfied that the 
return of their money did not depend on individual but on national 

credit. 7 
The Dorking Provident Institution does not properly come 

within these remarks, being confined to the grant of temporary 

relief during a hard winter: but the principle is the same ; and it 
exhibits, ‘‘ in little,” the benefits to be derived from the more 
extended plan, giving the poor a foretaste of the advantage of 
contributing in the time of plenty towards their own support 
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when scarcity arrives. We recommend the pamphlet as a guide 
to those who may wish to introduce a similar plan into the parishes’ 
in which they reside. 

The other two pamphlets are both good, but both too long ; — 
indeed, we think that in general the regulations are too diffuse. 
They should be made as simple, and stated in as few words, as'the 
case will admit ; because otherwise the poor, to whom they are ad- 
dressed, will be puzzled, and where they are puzzled they will not 


at 


be led. an 


Art. 36. The Beauties of Owen Fellitham, selected from his Re- 
solves. By J.A. izmo. pp.g3. Hodson. 1818. 

In our liid vol. N.S. p.330., we mentioned a new edition of 
Mr. Felltham’s Resolves, and gave a sufficient character of them. 
From the preface to the present selection, it does not appear that 
the editor was aware of that recent republication of the original 
work, since he regards it as ‘ long since consigned to neglect, if 
not to oblivion.’ He speaks of it, however, with just praise, and 
adds: ‘ It has been the amusement of a few leisure hours to 
collect the most instructive as well as beautiful passages, and by 
bringing them into a more modern and compendious form, to 
endeavour to render them more useful. I have been induced to 
offer them to the public from the pleasure and satisfaction I have 
myself derived from them; and I think to many, particularly to 
youthful readers, they may, if attended to, prove an invaluable 
treasure.’ ) 

As it is probable that no great attention has been re-excited 
towards old Owen, whose lucubrations first appeared in 1661, and 
as we did not, in the article above quoted, make any extract from 
them, we may now give a brief ram fr of them; with the hope 
of aiding the present editer’s laudable design in forming his 
selection. 


‘ The virtuous Man is a Wonder. 


‘ That fire must be of an unusual composition that is made to 
burn in water, and so must his temper be that can remain un- 
sullied, and retain its brightness, though encompassed with cor- 
ruption’s waves.— When the handsome courtezan Theodata 
vaunted to Socrates how much she was to be esteemed before him, 
because she could gain many proselytes from him, but he none 
from her, he replied, that it was no wonder, for she led them 
down the easy and descending road of vice, while he compelied 
them to the thorny and ascending path of virtue.— Virtue dwells 
at the head of the river, to which we cannot get but by rowin 
against the current: he that walks through a large field hath only 
a narrow path to guide him right in the way; but on either side 
there is wide room to wander in: what latitude can bound a pro- 
phane wit, or a lascivious fancy ? —the loose tongue hazards all, 
while the virtuous man sets a watch on his lips, and examines all 
his language ere it passes. 

‘ Every virtue hath two vices that close her up in curious limits, 
and if she swerve ever so little she steps into error: ~~ Religion 
hath superstition and prophaneness — Fortitude, fear and rashness 
-— Liberality, avarice and prodigality — Justice, rigour and par- 


tiality 
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tiality —and so in others; which has occasioned some to define 


virtue to be a medium between two extremes. — Virtue is im truth 


a war, wherein a man must be perpetual .centinel, — ’Tis -an 
obelisk, which though founded inthe earth, hath a spire which 


reaches to heaven — like the. palm-tree, though it hath pleasant’ 


fruit it is hard to come at it, for the stem is not easy to climb. 


‘ Though surrounded with difficulties, the virtuous man hath a. 


star within, that guides, and. shoots its rays,of comfort: he hath 
found the true philosopher’s stone, that can unalchymy the alloy 
of life, and by a certain celestial process can turn all the brass of 


this world into gold.’ | 
Twenty-five selections, under, as many different heads, moral 


and pious, form this small volume. 
SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 37. Reflections on the sudden Death of a young Minister: 


a Funeral Discourse for the late Reverend Thomas Biggin 
Broadbent, M. A.; who died ‘at Latchford, near Warrington, 
November the oth, 1817, in the twenty-fifth Year of his Age. 
Delivered at Essex-Street Chapel, November 22. By“Ihomas 


‘ Belsham. ‘8vo. Hunter. | 
Mr. Broadbent, whose premature death is here earnestly de- 


plored, appears to have been a young man of considerable industry ' 


and respectable abilities; and, as his mental endowments were 
united with exemplary regularity of conduct, great expectations 


were entertained of his future usefulness in the sacred profession ° 


which he had embraced. It’ was anxiously hoped, “indeed, ‘that 
he would be “a shining light” among the teachers of the Uni- 
tarian Christians :— but these expectations were not to be realized, 
and these hopes were indulged in vain, Mr. Broadbent being sud- 
denly carried’ off by-a fit of apoplexy. Mr. Belsham has’ cons 
verted the decease of this promising young man into a ‘topic of 
affecting admonition, speaks solace to the afflicted, and makes the 
sudden and abrupt dissolution of virtue and intelligence an argu- 
ment for the:credibility of a future existence. : i 


—_ 





CoRRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Hewlett’s seeond letter is received, but the absence of a 


coadjutor prevents us, at present, from making any observations 
on it. : a8 0 

We will inquire for the work to which X. Y. directs our special 
attention. | | ; 

The fault of which J. G. feelingly and justly complains is not 
cognizable by us; at least, we fear that no effort of our pens 
would tend to remedy it;—-and we must be excused from print- 
ing his letter. git ary aii 

«*« In the last Arpznp1x, which was published with the 
Number for May, p.-vi., Table of Contents, line 1., for p. 325. read 
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